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Almost every one cherishes a desire, upon occasion, 
of doing a particularly good thing. But it is possible 
to so concentrate the thoughts upon the single desire 
to do well, that it seems impossible to decide what it 
would be well to do, No good is likely to be accom- 
plished by the mere wish to be a well-doer. It is the 
work of the well-doer to know just what it would be 
well to do—and to do it. A particularly good thing is 
more likely to be done in that way than in any other. 


Working for one result often bringe about another 
result more important and far-reaching than that 
which was first labored for. Many a discovery has 
been made in one realm while the discoverer was 
searching for truth in another realm. All good con- 
scientious work, in fact, has a value in other direc- 
tions than that of its own primalend. But no second 
result is likely to grow out of an endeavor that looks 
to no primary result. There must be a well-directed 
effort in the first imstance, before there can be any 
resultant outcome in the second instance 


Living in_view of the future, is the only safe way of 


living in the present. Living wisely in the present, is 
the only 7 way of living for the future. He who 
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lives as he ought to live now, is living as he ought to 
live if the future were already here. Earth’s duties 
must not be neglected by him who would have heayen’s 
honors; but earth’s honors are no compensation for 
the honors that heaven proffers to him who does his 
duty here on earth in the light of heaven’s teachings. 
John Henry Newman’s resolve is the resolve for us 
each and all: 


“Let others seek earth’s honors; be it mine 
One law to cherish, and to track one line, 
Straight on toward heaven to press with single bent, 
To know and love my God, and then to die content.” 


In order to the full understanding of the New Tes- 
tament narrative, a knowledge of the relations of the 
Jewish proyinces of Rome to the central authority of 
the Empire, at the beginning of the Christian era, is 
essential. As a help to such knowledge, two articles 
have been prepared for readers of The Sunday School 
Times by Dr. H. Gustaf Dalman of Leipsic. The 
first of these is given this week ; the second will appear 
later. Dr. Dalman was the principal scholarly co- 
worker of Dr. Franz Delitzsch in the Institutum 
Judaicum,—a mission to the Jews; and he is his 
successor at the head of that organization. He is 
also a Licentiate Doctor of Theology, giving him the 
right to lecture at the University. Before coming to 
Leipsic,—at Dr. Delitzsch’s request,—Dr. Dalman 
was a professor in the Moravian Theological Seminary 
at Gnadau. His special studies in the line of Jewish 
and early Christian history have given him excep- 
tional fitness for the treatment of the subject he has 
now undertaken. 


.A peculiar feature of modern Sunday-school work 
has been the prominence given in it to the religious 
activities of Christian laymen. It was Robert Raikes, 
a layman, whose labors in this field commanded the 
fresh attention of the world to the importance cf the 
church-school as a means of religious instruction. 
William Fox and Jonas Hanway secured the organi- 
zation ‘of the first general Sunday-school society in 
London. Divie Bethune was a pioneer in this line 
of effort in New-York City. By the very constitu- 
tion of the American Sunday School Union only lay- 
men were eligible to the management of that society. 
And all the way along, down to the present day, lay- 
men have had a share in this work, without which it 
could never have made such marvelous progress as it 
has. For years the Nestor of living Sunday-school 
laymen has been George H. Stuart of Philadelphia; 
and now he has entered into rest. Apart from his 
important work as a Sunday-school superintendent 
for a quarter of a century, Mr. Stuart has had large 
prominence in the national and international Sunday- 
school movements. He was a member of the local 
committee to arrange for the National Sunday School 
Convention at Philadelphia in 1859. He called that 
convention to order. He presided at the great gather- 
ing of children in Jayne’s Hall during the session of 
that convention. ‘ He was appointed chairman of the 
committee to which was intrusted the duty of calling 
another convention. He was president of the National 
Convention at Newark in 1869. It was his place to 
preside at the opening of the National Convention in 
Indianapolis in 1872, when the new Uniform Lesson 
system was to be under discussion ; and his earnest 





























words as he came on to the platform in extreme weak- 
ness—after his delay from illness—at that time, will 
never be forgotten by those who heardthem. Younger 
laymen have come into more immediate prominence 
as leaders in the Sunday-school movement during the 
past twenty years; but the work that was done in 
this field by George H. Stuart should not be lost 
sight of by those who have entered into the resiflts of 
his labors. Mr. Stuart was also prominent as presi- 
dent of the United States Christian Cotmmission in 
war time, as a leader in the work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and in various other lines of 
Christian endeavor; but in‘no field could he have 
done more of good, by the same outlay of his intense 
personality, than in the field of the Sunday-school. 
For what he was and did in that sphere, let his 
memoty be honored, and let God be praised ! 





METHODS OF A TEACHERS’-MEETING. 


At least two persons are necessary for a teachers’- 
meeting. .With that number secured,—one as the 
leader, and the other as the led,—a teachers’-meeting, 
in preparation for lesson teaching, is practicable in 
any community. Beyond that number, the more the 
better for all concerned. Where the meeting is held, 
and when it is held, are questions that must be de 
cided by those haying the matter in charge, in view 
of the circumstances of the particular locality.. The 
general purpose of the meeting must, however, be 
the same in every instance, however varied are the 
methods of the meeting. 

A teachers’-meeting is primarily for the purpose of 
bringing the teachers into a better fitness for their 
teaching work, by means of giving to each one present 
the benefit of the thought and study of all, The 
leader’s first work, therefore, is, not to tell the teachers 
what they ought to know, and how they ought to use 
it, but it is to find out what they already know, or 
think they know, and how they are proposing to make 
use of their knowledge. Until the leader has this 
basis of work, he is not qualified to give his teachers 
the aid which they most need in the way of gaining 
added knowledge, or of using more wisely the knowl- 
edge they have. Hence it is that a wise questioning 
of the teachers, concerning the facts and teachings of 
the lesson under consideration, is the leader’s mission 
to begin with, 

It is a mistake to look upon the teachers’-meeting 
asa gathering for the first study of the lesson; it 
ought rather to be viewed as a conference for the 
bringing before all the teachers the results of the les- 
son’s separate study by each one. Therefore the leader 
is to take it for granted, at the start, that the teachers 
are reasonably familiar with the lesson, and is to feel 
free to question them on that basis. If, indeed, there 
be present those who have not studied the lesson, this 
method pursued by the leader with those who have 
done so will be none the less effective as a means of 
instruction incidentally. 

A devotional spirit is essential to a good teachers’- 
meeting, and the expression of this spirit will natu- 
rally manifest itself in brief exercises of devotion at 
the opening of the meeting and at its close. But it 
ought not to be necessary to take time from the hour 
of the meeting to cultivate the spirit of devotion. The 








teachers have come together for conference over the 
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es har in x mak mal ‘thelr duty is to attend 
to the work for which they are assembled. Their 


coming and their going should be in a prayerful 


spirit; but their moments consecrated to mutual 


“helpfulness in preparation for Bible teaching ought 


not to be taken for anything else than that. 

The leader of a teachers’-meeting should have in 
his mind from the beginning the plan according to 
which he is to canduct it for the occasion. However 


he may vary his methods from time to time, he ought 


to come to every meeting with a well-defined plan for 
that meeting. The more familiarly he can question 


his teachers from the start, the more likely they are 
‘to respond freely to his questions, and to profit from 


the conference in which they thus have an intelligent 
share. His opening questions should relate to the 
place of this lesson in its series; bringing out its con- 
nection with the lesson just before it, or with other 
portions of the record of which it isa part. From 
this beginning the leader’s questions should go on, 
to draw out from the teachers their understanding of 
the facts and teachings and uses of the lesson before 
“them, to its close; he, meanwhile, being ready to 
‘make such suggestions as seem needful to him, in the 
line of emphasis, or illustration, or correction of their 
“statements. 

Four things concerning the lesson under examina- 


tion are to be looked at, or.are to be borne in mind 


as deserving attention, in the conduct of every teach- 
»ers’-meeting; namely, the text, the teachings, the 
‘applications, and the methods of using. 

The text includes all of the context which is neces- 
sary to make the text clear as it stands. Its examina- 
tion covers the meaning of the very words of Scripture 
here employed. That examination will frequently 
disclose some startling misconception, by a relatively 


‘intelligent teacher, of the meaning of a familiar word ; 


while it will enable the competent leader to supply 
the results of his fullest knowledge of the text, to 


-those who are in want of it, to a degree before unsus- 


“pected by him. 


The teachings cover the truths taught by the words 
“as they stand, extending to the central truth of the 
passage, and to its subordinate dr incidental truths, 
An examination of these teachings, by and with the 
teachers, will enable the leader to know the bent of 
mind and character, and the doctrinal strength and 
weakness, of his teachers severally, as would other- 
Wise be impossible to him. And ten wise words from 
the leader at the right time in the course of such an 


“examination, would be likely to effect more for the 
‘eorrection of a teacher’s error, or for the supply of a 
teacher’s lack, than ten lectures delivered by him 


without his knowledge of the teacher’s particular 


need now disclosed to him. 


The applications are the practical bearings of the 
lesson-truths on character and life and duty. Here 
it is, peculiarly, that there is a gain in bringing out 
the views of different teachers, rather than attempt- 
ing to give to all the views of one. No teacher or 
leader is so bright that his mind would see all the 
applications of a lesson truth, which might be brought 
out by ten or twenty bright teachers, of different 
modes of life and thought. Any correction or im- 
provement of these, for which the leader is competent, 
is timely just here. 

The methods of using the lesson, and its teachings, 
are the ways by which the teachers are to present 
and apply and illustrate those teachings to their 
scholars. This covers the whole range of the teach- 
ing process, as applicable to all grades and kinds of 
scholars. Valuable hints and suggestions in this line 


-are likely to be brought out by different teachers, as 


a result of their skill and experience in teaching; 
and if the leader be a better teacher than any of those 


‘whom he leads, he can make his superiority a benefit 
to all, by his supplemental hints and suggestions. 


Of course, it is not to be understood that every 
lesson is to be taken up for specific treatment in this 
fourfold way; but it is to be understood by every 
teachers’-meeting leader that these four elements of 


knowledge are essential to a fitting preparation of a ' 
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consideration by him, and that ali four of them,are 
to receive due attention in their time and place. It is, 
therefore, impbrtant for the leader to find out, in pass- 
ing along, whether any of the words of the textvare 
misunderstood by the teachers; whether'the teachers 
have an intelligent idea of the truths taught by the 
lesson; whether they see the applications of those 
teachings to the practical life of to-day ; and whether 
they know just how they are to illustrate and apply 
them to their scholars severally. This done, and a 
teachers’-meeting is, so far, a success. And why can- 
not this be done ? 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


The adage that “ where there’s a will there’s a way” 
is at the best only a half-truth; and when a half-truth 
has been brought to mind a desire is thereby awakened 
for a knowledge of the other half. A man who has the 
will to do a good thing may not know the way to do that 
thing, even though there is a way for its doing. So it is 
that many a man with a will to do needs counsel as to 
the way of doing. Yet it is often easier to tell a man 
what he ought to do, than to show him how to doit. In 
the Sunday-school field, for example, there are fifty per- 
sons ready to tell superintendents or teachers of their 
duty to be more consecrated and earnest and efficient, 
where there is one person who is ready to tell them just 
how they can do better work than they have been doing. 
Recently The Sunday School Times has been insisting 
that a teachers’-meeting is essential to the right conduct 
of a Sunday-school, and that a teachers’-meeting is feasi- 
ble in every community. Naturally this has led some 
willing workers to ask for information or counsel as to 
the proper conduct of such a meeting. Thus a North 
Carolina correspondent writes : 

I shall be glad if you will tell us, before long, how a teachers’- 
meeting should be conducted. 

There is no one way of conducting a teachers’-meeting 
that will answer alike for all places; but a few of the 
main points to be borne in mind in the conduct of such a 
gathering may be stated for the benefit of workers gen- 
erally. This is done in an editorial in the current issue 
of The Sunday School Times. Various plans have been 
given, from time to time, in these pages, by workers from 
different parts of the country; and other plans will be 
welcomed as they are presented by those who have tested 
their worth experimentally. 


How easy it is for us to see where we are right, and 
others are wrong, in any controversy ia which we are 
engaged! How hard it is for us to see where we are 
wrong, and others are right, in such a controversy! The 
teachings of the Sermon on the Mount emphasize- our 
duty of doing the hard thing, rather than the easy one, 
in such a matter. And these teachings run counter to 
our inclinations to-day, as surely as they did to the in- 
clinations of the Jews to whom they were spoken by 
our Lord. An Illinois correspondent has been troubled 
over the reiteration of one of those teachings in these 
pages, and he writes to the Editor, saying: 

In “ Illustrative Applications,” in The Sunday School Times 
of March 22, you say: “ Has there been a misunderstanding 
between you and a friend? What do you think your friend 
ought to do as the first step toward a readjustment of the rela- 
tions between you two? That is the step for you to take,” ete. 
But suppose the “ friend” has not only wronged you, but shown 
much bitterness and maliciousness in his action, and positively 
refuses to give any reasof for it,—what is your duty then? 

Your duty, in such a case, is to leave to.your friend’s 
consideration all thought of the wrong and bitterness of 
his course toward you. That is his business, not yours, 
in your relation to him as a friend. Your mind is to be 
occupied in finding out where you have been at fault, in 
act, or word, or manner, or spirit, in your course toward 
him, or where you may have seemed tohim to beso. That 
is your business, beyond a question, And when you have 
found out this side of the trouble, go and express to him 
your regret for it, without suggesting to him that there 
is any thought in your mind that ‘he is, or has been, at 
fault in any degree. That is what you are likely to think 
is his duty toward you, therefore it is what you ought to 
recognize as your duty tohim. If, indeed, you cannot, 
on a careful study of the case,"imagine any point where 
you have been at fault, or where you may have seemed 
to be so, the probability is that you are the one who is 
most to blame. The best thing to do, in such a case, is 
to go to your friend in all loving sincerity (and if you 
cannot go to him in loving sincerity, you are unworthy 


of the name of “fiend”, »), and ask him. , wherein 
‘you have seemed to him at fault, and then express full 
and unfeigned regret that anything you did, or failed to 
du, caused him to have this view of your course. In’ 
other words, bear always in mind, in your differences with 
a friend, that your duty is to think of his good qualities 
and of your lack, leaving him to look after his own faults 
—and yours too, if that is the way his mind works; and 
that every word and act from you toward him is a 
loving one, expressed lovingly. This is the substance of 
Christ’s teachings on this point. This is the method of 
every true friend as a true friend, everywhere and always. 


There seems to be a charm, to the average mind, in 
doggerel and jingles as helps to memory, or as material 
for memorizing,—whether helpful or not. Much. in- 
terest has been expressed in the various rhyming arrange- 
ments of the Prophets and Apostles recently suggested 
in these columns; and. other similar suggestions are-mul- 
tiplied by readers. Thus a New York worker writes: 


I see you are again presenting plans for learning the names 
of the Apostles. May I give you mine? 


NAMES OF PAIRS OF APOSTLES. 

First, Simon Peter and Andrew, his brother ;. 

Zebedee’s sons, James and John, make another. 

Philip, the fifth, with Bartholomew ranges; — 

Matthew or Levi with Thomas exchanges. 

James, son of Alpheus, and Simon Zelotes ; 

Judas, James's brother, and Judas Isfariot. 
Simon Peter is always first; Philip always fifth ; Bartholomew 
always sixth; James, son of Alpheus, always ninth; and Judas 
Iscariot always twelfth. Matthew is sometimes seventh, and 
sometimes eighth, while Thomas is then the opposite, the eighth 
or seyenth. I have found that the order has as much impor- 
tance as the names, especially in connection with the leaders of 
the three quaternions composed always of the same men, led 
always by the same Apostles,—first, fifth, and ninth, as above. 
And Judas Iscariot, with wonderful significance, peg comes 
twelfth. 


A New Jersey primary-class teacher introduces a new 
element into the method of memorizing, as follows: 


I have been greatly interested in reading from your columns 
the suggestions, mnemonic keys, rhymes, and formulas, as aids 
to memorizing the names of the twelve Apostles, and I have 
wondered if the mnemonic.aid we have found so very helpful 
in our primary department would be of use to any other teacher 
in the same department. I purchased twely: en,—little 
wooden soldiers,—and removed their guns ; mote 27 iti 
different colors, each Apostle represented by a certain ressh ae 
the name learned as represented by the color. James and John 
being brothers, are the same color, Andrew and Peter, broth- 
ers also,—they too have their color alike. Judas is all red,— 
“sin color.” These little men are placed in a group on # bloek 
and glued fast. ‘In this way they are very conyenient to hold 
in the hand, and, as they are ¢alled by name, point to each one. 
It is. astonishing how well acquainted our little children have 
become with our little family of Apostles, This is the order 

‘they call them by names: Andrew, Peter, James, John, Philip, 
Bartholomew, Thomas, Matthew, James the Less, Lebbwts, 
Simon, and Judas, 


From a Kansas educator there come these suggestions : 


In your issues for February 8 and March 15 are rhythmical 
arrangements for remembering the Apostles’ names. Let me 
add another, as recited in a Kansas Sunday-school, which is so 
laconic and beautifully euphonious that a child will learn it in 
a few minutes, and any one repeating it can hardly forget it. 

These are the great Apostles’ names : 
Peter, Andrew, John, and James, 

Philip and Bartholomew, 

Matthew, Thomas, Thaddeus, too, 

Simon, Judas, James the less, 

And Paul, whose words the Gentiles bless. 

A very peasant fact about the above is, that it omits Judas’s 
great fault, and thus “hides” at least one sin. Paul also is 
mentioned, giving the entire list of Apostles. 

In assisting memory, rhythm and alliteration stand first. 
Where prolixity exists, divisiqn aids, on the military principle, 
“ Divide, and conquer.” Joining words that convey no mean- 
ing with others that express thought, also giving some purpose 
or reason for a certain arrangement or relation of words or facts 
to be remembered, helps much. On these principles the books 
of the New Testament are arranged below : 

Matthew, Mark, and Luke and John, 

Of Jesus’ life give facts, 

Of his Apostles’ lives and work F 

Account fs found in Acts. 

Romans, 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, 

For our gospel faith give reasons, . 

Arid with Philippians, Colossians, 2 Thessalonians all, 
Are inspired Epistles written by Paul, 

That with 2 Timothys, Titus, Philemon, Hebrews, 
Were sent to Gentile churches : one to Jews, 

But James, 2 Peters, 8 Johns, Jude, Revelation, 
Were written, for al) time, to saints of every nation, 


. A prominent Philadelphia editor, skilled in other 
fields as well as in that of biblical knowledge, recalls out 
of his early. gremories : 

The doggerel by which the Major and Mince Prophet’ ate 
remembered in chronological order, and also the rhyme by 
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boys [at the Harrow School in England) 
THE PROPHETS BY TIME. 
PRE-CAPTIVITY. 
Jon., Jo., Am., Hos., Isa., Mi., Na. 
CAPTIVITY. 
Zeph., Jer., Hab., Dan., Ob., Ezek. 
POST-CAPTIVITY. 
Hag., Zech., Mal. 


THE HARROW RHYME FOR THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Rom., Cor., Cor., Gal., Ephé. ; 
Phil., Col., Thess., Thessali. ; 

Tim., Tim., Tit., Philemén; 
Hebrews, Jacobus, Pet., Pet., John; 
John, John, Jude, Revelatién. 


“And this valued correspondent adds: 


* J learned these Prophets thirty years ago, and‘ as I write I 
“see how wholty one’s perspective of time in these books has 


changed. Time is, of course, reékoned from the earliest prophecy 
{of each prophet). 








GRIEF. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE T. PACKARD. 


At morn I said: “ Grief is a dream, 

As when one wakes from troubled sleep 
And sees the terrors of the night 

Dissolve like mists which skyward sweep! ” 


At burning noon: “ Grief is a foe, 

Who lurks behind each joy, and spares 
Nor careless youth nor wary age, 

And scorns the mail that each heart wears.” 


At sunset came the vision clear: 

“ Grief is a friend, whose steps I long 
To know and wait for, as she leads 

To where each tear becomes a song! ” 


New York City. 





ROMAN LAW IN THE ROMAN PROVINCES. 
BY LIC. DR. GUSTAF DALMAN, 
From the Roman point of view in the days of the 


Empire, the mission of the state was not the advancement 
of its subjects by means of a fostering care and the increase 


“of morat and intellectual qualities, but entirely the secur- 


ing of its own stability, (1) by defending itself from out- 
ward assaults, (2) by the maintenance of order secured 
by laws within its borders, (3) by the constant wooing of 
the favor of the gods, and their appeasing whenever there 
appeared to be cause for their displeasure. In this, gyery 
enemy to the well-being of the state, heavenly or earthly, 
divine or human, was kept at a distance. This brought 
about the consequent necessity of obtaining from the 
resources ot the state itself whatever means were needed 
for the accomplishment’ of this threefold task. 

Since the founding of the Roman Empire was the result 
of the wars of conquest of a single community, it is plainly 
evident that by no means all parts of the empire had an 
equal claim upon the protection of the state; but such 
claim was reserved, in truth, for that city alone—namely, 
Rome—which at the beginning of the time of emperors 
looked upon all Italy as its precinct. All other parts 
shared in the protection which the state granted to this 
city only because they belonged to Rome, and in propor- 
tion to their value as the property of Rome. It was most 
natural, therefore, that the estates of these territories 
should bear, for Rome, their owner, the burdens which 
the apparatus of state imposed upon the empire repre- 
sented by Rome. In fact, after 89 B.C. there were no 
more taxes paid in all Italy, and the provinces of the 
entire empire had no other standing than that of country 
estates upon the products of which the income of a promi- 
nent citizen depended. This is particularly obvious from 
the fact that the provinces were obliged every year to 
give such a quantity of corn, even to the value of from 
three to four million dollars, for gratuitous distribution 
among the settled population at Rome. The govern- 
ment of the provinces was arranged to correspond with 
this plan. 

After the conquest of a land, the victorious general 
was accustomed to regulate the affairs of the same, with 
the co-operation of a commission sent by the Senate. 
First they were to determine the cities, which, either on 
account of too stubborn resistance were to be given over 
to destruction, or, because of a friendly attitude, were 
deserving of a special reward. The first named were 
completely destroyed, the inhabitants killed or sold as 
‘slaves, and their territory appropriated as public domain 
under the direct control of the reigning power. The lat- 
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had their own government, jurisdiction, and trodps, and 
were exempt from taxation and from the control ‘of the 
governors of the province. The remainder of the land 
was given back to its former possessors, but in such a 
way that they were thereafter considered, properly speak- 
ing, only as tenant farmers, 

The land-owners were obliged to pay to the state posi- 
tively never less than a tenth, frequently more, up to a 
fourth and even a third of the products, part in produce 
and part in money. To this end, after the time of 
Augustus, by means of a census (Greek, apographé, enrol- 
ment,—Luke 2 : 2), the entire productive property of 
the province was ascertained and its value estimated. 
Each owner was obliged to make personal returns as 
to how much arable land, how many vineyards, olive- 
groves, meadows, forests, fisheries, and salt-works he 
possessed, and what were his average products there- 
from; also what number of slaves and vassal farmers 
he employed in the management of his business, At 
the same time the taxes formerly paid, and the personal 
circumstances of the owner and his family, were noted. 

According to Luke 2: 5, Joseph went with Mary 
to Bethlehem, his native place, in order to be placed 
with her upon the appraisement list of that town. This 
signifies that there must have been a family estate upon 
which he was to register with his relatives. The 
registration of Mary as his wife secured the succession 
to her expected child. The land tax allotted upon the 
basis of this registration was denoted the tributum soli, 
called, in the New Testament Greek, phoros (Rev. Ver., 
tribute,—Luke 20:22; 23:2; Rom. 13:7), or kénsos 
(Lutin, census ; Rev. Ver., tribute, Matt. 17 : 25; 22:17; 
Mark 12:14). But there was added to this, especially 
in order to include the capital, a poll tax (tributum capitis), 
sometimes amounting to one per cent of the property, 
but for those without property nothing more than a sim- 
ple poll tax for all alike. There was also a trade tax 
levied upon the trades unions, the chrysargyrium. 
Finally, the maintenance of the officers and troops sta- 
tioned in the land must be provided for by aspecial sup- 
ply of provisions (annéna), and the horse service for the 
transportation of the same, and of the imperial post 
(angaria; Greek, angareia), must be accomplished. To 
these direct taxes were added the indirect taxes, which, 
in the form of excise (portorium ; Greek, telos ; Rev. Ver., 
toll, custom,—Matt. 17: 25; Rom. 13: 7), were paid at 
the frontier stations established by the Romans for this 
purpose, and on the turnpikes and bridges. 

All of these things, as difficult as they were to bear, 
would have been more endurable if the manner of col- 
lecting the taxes had not offered a further aggravation, 
In order to save the expense of an extensive official 
apparatus, in the time of the Republic the taxes of all 
the provinces were leased outin Rome. Roman knights 
formed themselves into stock companies (societates pub- 
licanorum), which guarariteed for five years the tributes 
of a province as fixed by the Senate. If they succeeded 
in raising a greater amount in the province, the surplus 
went into their own pockets. The inferior officers were 
accustomed, in the spring, to make contracts with the 
land-owners for their expected products, If the harvest 
failed, the Owners must make good the deficiency. Since 
their private means frequently did not suffice for this 
purpose, the sub-officers of the state contractors were fol- 
lowed by the agents of the Roman bankers (negofiatores), 
who loaned the lacking capital at an unheard-of rate of 
interest. This nuisance was done away with when, in 
the time of Augustus, the tax system passed into the 
hands of the emperor, who gathered the products for the 
state treasury through his own officials, and without 
leasing. But the tolls remained henceforward in the 
hands of the contractors, and their under officers are (in 
Greek) the telénai of gospel history (Rev. Ver., publi- 
cans,—Matt. 5: 47; 10: 3, etc.). 

It cannot be denied that under the emperors there was 
a struggle to prevent the impoverishment of the provinces 
by worthless officials and contractors. Commerce and 
agriculture were undoubtedly advanced by street build- 
ing and by the securing of the frontiers, This, however, 
was never done in the interests of the province, but sim- 
ply to insure to the state a rich as well as a constant 
source of income. The Jewish tradition is entirely cor- 
rect, when in that talmudic picture of the final judgment 
(‘Aboda Zara, 2 b) it accuses the Romans of doing all their 
good deeds apparently for the good of the oppressed 
nations, but really for their own sakes, With ironical 
acuteness it says: “ You have arranged your market- 
places to put harlots therein, baths in which to amuse 
yourselves.” That which in the same book is addressed 
to the Neo-Persian Empire is applicable to the Romans: 





“You have built bridges that you may gather toll there- 


from, conquered cities that you may compel their inhab- 
itants to servitude.” 

The administration of the province lay in the hands 
of a governor, who, in the provinces needing a military 
garrison, was appointed by the emperor, and in the others 
by the Senate. According to the rank of the governor 


(Greek, a#tthypatos ; Rev. Ver., proconsul,—Acts 18: 7; 
18 : 12), or pro-praetor (Greek, antistratégos). Jurisdic- 
tion and police authority were exercised by him, All 
the officers of the city government were placed under his 
charge. The inferior officers necessary for the sub-com- 
mands and the conduct of individual branches of govern- 
ment he brought with him to the province for the length 
of his official term. This term in the military provinces 
was indefinite, and in the senatorial provinces one year. 

Such lands as the Romans had not fully ventured to 
force under the authority of their law were considered a 
kind of imperial domain, and turned over to one of the 
court officials, who, as procura‘or (Greek, htgemin; Rev. 
Ver., governor,—Luke 3:1; Acts 23: 24; 26: 30; 
1 Pet. 2: 14), had to represent the interests of the em- 
peror. These procurators, although they never received 
the command of the legions, and were considered only as 
civil officers, when they were invested with the right to 
decree capital punishment, had the same authority as the 
governor of a province, 

It was in accordance with the political wisdom of the 
Romans -that they by no means abolished all self-govern- 
ment in the countries subdued by them. Occasions of 
discontent were lessened by allowing the existing authori- 
ties of these districts to remain as a medium between the 
ruling powerand the people. They were satisfied to hold 
these authorities responsible for the prompt performance 
of every public duty in their domain. Every province 
was therefore divided into a series of towaships (civitates ; 
Greek, politeiai), to which the smaller communities of the 
neighborhood, as pagi (Greek, kimai), were subordinated. 
Oftentimes the Romans found already well-regulated 
communities whose form of government was changed 
only in one point. The land-owners alone were hence- 
forth considered as full-privileged citizens, by which 
method all influence in the public administration was 
taken from the tradesmen and those who had no prop- 
erty, and a peaceful disposition unfavorable to all inno- 
vation seemed in the very best way to be fostered. 

Whether the members of the city council (senator ; 
Greek, bouleutts; Rev. Ver., councilor,—Mark 15 : 43; 
Luke 23 : 50) were chosen annually by the people, 
according to the Greek custom prevailing in many of 
the provinces, or whether the council consisted of life- 
long councilors, according to the Roman custom in 
vogue in the colonial cities, it amounted to nearly the 
same thing. In the first case, the ten decemprimi in the 
city council were responsible for the receipts of taxes to 
the governor, while at the head of the government one 
or more archons stood. In the latter case, mostly two 
duumviri, or praetors (Greek, stratégoi ; Rev. Ver., magis- 
trates,—Acts 16 : 20, 35), had the jurisdiction. They 
were changed every two years, and had the right of 
being preceded by two lictors (Greek, rhabdouchoi ; Rev. 
Ver., serjeants,—Acts 16 : 35). 

To the line of business of the city government be- 
longed, among other things, the exercise of the civil 
jurisdiction, at least to a certain extent; but it was 
the duty of the governor to approve the management 
of ‘city affairs, to examine the accounts, and to superin- 
tend the elections. Those provincials to whom Roman 
citizenship was granted, occupied an exempt position 
in the provinces. This privilege might have been 
received in consequence of services rendered in war, 
or if they had been slaves, or prisoners of war, at 
their release, or else as a reward for friendly feelings 
toward the Romans. The privilege had this advantage, 
that it secured one from disgraceful punishment, like 
scourging or crucifixion (Acts 16 : 87 ff.; 22: 25 f£.), and 
one could be judged in civil matters only by a jury 
formed of Roman citizens, and in criminal affairs by the 
governor alone. Further than this, they had the right 
of appeal to the emperor (Acts 25 : 10, 21; 26 : 82). 
The provincials who possessed the right of Roman citi- 
zenship were not, however, exempt from taxation, since 
the tax obligation affected real property, and was omitted 
only in cities explicitly presented with freedom from taxa- 
tion, like Tarsus, in which Paul possessed citizenship (Acts 
29: 89). Moreover, the Roman citizens in the provinces 
were subject to the levy for the legions which were com- 
posed entirely of Roman citizens. One could, however, 
purchase his freedom by furnishing a substitute. 

All these differences disappeared when Caracalla (A.D. 
211-217) granted citizenship to all the provincials, and 

































in the respective provinces, he was called pro-consul  — 
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- Diocletian (A.D. 284-806) finally also subjected all Italy 

to taxation. 

» Inthe religion of the subdued peoples, the Romans 

refrained from interfering. Although thoroughly con- 

_vinced that their gods had won the victory over those of 
their subjects, yet they felt little inducement to force 
their worship upon them, Only in the Roman colonies, 
established for the discharged soldiers of the fegions, was 
the introduction of the worship of the national gods a 
(matter of course. 

Besides, within the walls of Rome only the worship of 
the gods definitely recognized by the senate or the em- 
peror was possible; for it was entirely an affair of state, 
and of the college of priests appointed by the state. 

The tolerance exercised by Rome was not, indeed, the 
outcome of religious indifference, but only the conse- 
quence of a heathenish intuition, according to which 
every land, if not every city, had its own peculiar gods. 
The only chauge that entered into the religious customs 
of the provinces, was that the worship of every provin- 
cial ‘community, with the municipal government under 
which it stood, should come under the oversight of the 

‘Roman governor. 
. The Roman government, after the time of Augustus, 
Andulged in but one innovation, but a very important 
one, It commanded the divine worship of the emperor 
as the common religion of the whole empire. This idea 
had its origin in the provinces, particularly in Egypt, 
where the Ptolemies—as it seems, in continuance of the 
‘custom of the old Egyptian kings—had already laid 
claim to divine homage for themselves. It was originally 
‘a voluntary matter, that had nothing to do with the con- 
secration of the emperor by the senate, which took place 
after the death of each emperor, But it was willingly 
accepted by the emperors, and finally enjoined; for it 
gave the best foundation to their claim of an unqttalified 
obedience from all nations, and seemed fitted to unify 
the great empire embracing the most diverse religions. 
1 "Therefore a part of the arrangement of a province was 
the organization of the provincial cities into an alliance 
(commune provinciae; Greek, koinon), whose first duty 
“was to cherish the worship of the emperor in the name 
of the province, A temple was erected for this purpose 
in the principal city of this alliance, and one of the fore- 
*fiiést provincials received the commission, as “Priest of 
“the Province” (sacerdos provinciae), to foster the religious 
“worshipinit, From the name of the province he carried 
through life a title, as, for instance, Syriarch, Asiarch 
(Rev. Ver., chief officer of Asia,—Acts 19 : 31). 

The office itself changed at each annual assembly of the 
provincial alliance, at which the “ priest of the province” 
presided. This alliance might be regarded as a sort of 
diet, since it not only cared for the needs of the cult of 

, the emperor, but also had the privilege of making report 
“to the emperor concerning the official management of 
the governor. 

Paul, to whom, strange to say, some chiefs of Asia 
“were friendly (Acts 19: 31), warned the Roman Chris- 
‘tlans that they should fear and honor this authority over 
them as one ordained of God, and as the servant of God 
(Rom. 13: 1 ff). Peter said to his brethren of Asia 
Minor (1 Pet. 2: 18 ff.), “‘ Be subject to every ordinance of 
man for the Lord’s sake; whether it be to the king, as 
supreme; or unto governors [procurators], as sent by 
him for vengeance on evil-doers and for praise to them 
that do well.” They attribute Divine authority to the 
office of the magistrate, but, indeed, not a divine nature 
to its leaders and instruments. “Fear God. Honour the 
king,” said Peter (1 Pet. 2: 17). 

The Roman Empire had just two sides. On the one 
hand, it was indeed, as the apostles acknowledge, the 
protector cf justice and righteousness. And the great 
.political organism, created and lawfully controlled by it, 
was the arable land, well defined and hedged about, upon 
which the seed of the gospel might have been sown with- 
out forthwith being trodden into the ground. The young 
plant cast aside by the Jewish people, found here truly 
a soil in which it could take root and grow. But there 
also lay hid in the Roman Empire, close by him who 
restrained the development of wickedness (2 Thess. 2: 7), 
the germ of the spirit of anti-Christ,—“a man exalting 
himself against all that is called God, or that is wor- 
shipped; so that he sitteth in the temple of God, setting 
himself forth as God” (2 Thess, 2: 4). John the geer 
foresaw the full development of this essence of the world- 
power, but also its end; for it will one day come, when 
a loud voice from heaven shall resound through the 
whole world: “The kingdoms of this world are become 
the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ: and he 
shall reign for ever and ever” (Rev. 11: 15). 

Then the great host of the righteous of all tongues and 
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ae answer: “ Alleluia; Salvation, and glory, and 
honour, and power, unto the Lord our God” (Rev. 19:4). 
Institutum Judaicum, Leipsic, Germany. 





A CALL TO THE DARK CONTINENT. 
BY THE REV. JAMES JOHNSTON, A.8.A. 


It was on the 8d of May, 1888, that a vast audience 
of supporters of the Church of England Missionary 
Society in Exeter Hall, London, were thrilled with the 
telegraphic intelligence of the almost tragically sudden 
decease of the Bishép of Eastern Equatorial Africa, 
Henry Perrott Parker. That intrepid missionary leader 
wore the mantle of the martyred Bishop Hannington, 
foully murdered in October, 1885, on the confines of 
Uganda, at the instigation of the vacillating sable 
monarch, King Mwanga. To appoint a successor, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has had a perplexing task, 
and is, consequéntly, to be congratulated upon the choice 
and acceptance of Alfred Robert Tucker, the curate of 
St. Nicholas, Durham,—a church specially noted for its 
relation to the cause of missions, At one bound the 
Bishop-Designate rises from a curacy to a bishopric. 
He bears spiritual resemblance to the undergraduates 
whom the great Livingstone addressed on Christian mis- 
sions at Cambridge some thirty years past, observing: 
“The sort of men who are wanted as missionaries are 
such as I see before me.... Africa is now open. Do not 
let it be shut again.” 

The Rev. Alfred-R, Tucker springs from an old West- 
moreland family. His father and brothers, of pronounced 
artistic capacity, together placed sixteen pictures on the 
“line” of the Royal Academy last year. When a youth, 
Mr. Tucker entered the artist’s profession, achieving at 
the Academy and elsewhere no small distinction, Aban- 
doning the realm of art, he enrolled himself at Christ 
Church, Oxford, with the view of taking clerical orders. 
There a slumbering love for souls was awakened, and 
in open-air preaching excursions and evangelistic cam- 
paigns he became a warm-hearted advocate. Obtaining 
his degree in 1882, he was ordained the same year to a 
curacy at Clifton, near Bristol, which he honorably filled 
previous to his appointment, in 1885, to St. Nicholas 
Parish, familiarly called the Market Place Church, in 
the city,of Durham. He evinced in this northern center 
a spirit of zeal and aggressiveness, and, as became an 
abstainer, unswerving allegiance to the temperance refor- 
mation. His qualifications in organization and leader- 
ship further contributed to give him a deserved reputation. 
The young ecclesiastic, ever sympathetic towards mis- 
sions, was stationed in a church distinguished for its 
missionary traditions ard the aid supplied to the foreign 
agencies of the Church of England, which may have has- 
tened his application a few years ago for an appointment 
in the field abroad. Without any earlier intimation, the 
offer came. From the vineyard at home, this servant of 
God essays to face the high demands of an arduous charge 
amid the innumerable perils of East Central Africa. 

By the Society’s committee it is not intended that the 
new bishop shall remain in Uganda beyond three years 
ata time. He is thirty-nine years old, married, with 
one child. His wife will sail for the East Coast twelve 
months hence. About the beginning of May her hus- 
band will be consecrated, and immediately proceed to his 
destination. The outlook of the missionary horizon in 
Uganda is fairly hopeful. King Mwanga, deposed in 
1888 by Kilema and the Arab slave-traders, reconquered 
his usurped throne a few months since, after severe fight- 
ing and much bloodshed. Proclaiming himself a Chris- 
tian, Mwanga has already distributed his chief posts 
among the Protestants and Catholics located in his terri- 
tory. The Protestant missionaries express their disap- 
pointment that the sovereign yields too easily to the 
agents of the Roman Catholic missions. Subsequent 
developments in this the greatest native kingdom 
throughout Interior Africa, will have the watchful atten- 
tion of the friends of Africa’s redemption. 

A gallant band of young Cambridge men await the 
Bishop’s arrival in the vicinity of Zanzibar, and at the 
head of these consecrated knights-errant he goes to relieve 
Mr. Mackay and others sorely undermanned, whose fur- 
loughs too gre long overdue. The missionary death-roll 
and the destruction of the mission stations and churches 
impose weiglity calls on Bishop Tucker in the re-estab- 
lishment and consolidation of the Church of God in the 
Uganda dominions. 

Durham has not a few enviable missionary honors, the 
fruit of her sympathy with the millions of the heathen 
world, Fifty years ago the city gave up the honored 
father of the Rev. H. E. Fox, the present vicar of St. 
Nicholas,—a stanch friend of missions; followed at a 





distant interval by a Shields and a Tristram, and, more 
quickly, by Douglas, Eden, and Dobinson. Again it 
has fallen to St. Nicholas to farnish another. soldier of 
righteousness to share in the conflict between paganism 
and Christendom. Itisimpossible to read with unstirred 
feelings the closing sentences of the vicar’s intimation 
of his curate’s noble decision: “Who will be the next? 
The time is short. The last decade of the century may 
be the last decade of the world’s history. May He who 
has made the preaching of the gospel to all nations a 
condition of the speedier end, stir all hearts to labor and 
pray as we have never yet done for that blessed consum- 
mation!” The influence of such men, whose unquench- 
able ardor keeps the altar/ire of missions burning, counts 
for something in the mission struggles of the nineteenth 
century. 

' Bolton, Lancashire, England. 





PATIENCE. 
BY THE REV. 8. F. HOTCHKIN, 

Sunday-school work, like the farmer’s seed-sowing, 
requires “long patience.” The word “patience,” from 
the Latin, means suffering, and that idea’ is manifest in 
the use of “patient” for one under the doctor’scare. The 
word “passion,” from the same source, is used of our 
blessed Lord’s sufferings, though it is a pity that in com- 
mon speech it has a different meaning. 

Patience may be passive as well asactive. There myst 
be “ patient continuance in well-doing,” in the night of 
apparent failure as well as in the morning of success; 
for “ faith and patienve inherit the promises.” The pious 
divine, Mr. Rivet, said, in excruciating suffering, “I have 
learned more divinity in these ten days than in fifty 
years before.” So God’s grace overcame bodily weakness, 

The endurance of Christ’s disciples, as recorded in the 
Acts of the Apostles, from St. Stephen onward to St. Paul, 
who was called late, but wrought hard at the eleventh 
hour, is a fitting — to the narrative of Ubrist’s 
crucifixion. 

The child of God must now, like the servant of Elijah, 
sometimes look seven times before he can see the rich 
cloud of blessing and refreshment. The multitude waited 
three days fasting before Christ multiplied the loaves 
and fishes. The reward followed the patienve «>. 

Oyprian’s treatise on “The Advantage of Patience” 
brings before us the righteous Abel, and Abraham at the 
sacrifice of Isaac, and Isaac’s imitation of his father’s 
virtue in this respect in after life. He paints Jacob 
driven out by his brother, but returning to him with 
gifts of peace, and Joseph sold by his brethren, but 
blessing them. The people murmur against Moses, but 
he toils for their good, Saul persecutes David, but David, 
the ancestor of Christ, endures all patiently. On the 
other hand, the impatience of Adam concerning the for- 
bidden tree is delineated, and this caused the greatest 
loss to him and his descendants, Satan’s impatience 
lost him heaven. So the old Father shows the fruit of 
impatience in Cain, and Esau, and the Jews who could 
not bear the delay while Moses communed with God on 
the mountain, and who “killed the prophets.” . He 
speaks. of heretics, and further says, “ Everything which 
patience, by its works, builds up to glory, impatience 
casts down into ruin.” 

A sermon was once preached on the word “ wait” as a 
text. Weneed to preach such a sermon to ourselves daily, 

Spurgeon gives a chapter to patience in “ John Plough- 
man’s Talk.” Hesays of Christian soldiers: “ Ifa soldier 
fights no better than a plough-boy, off with his red coat, 
We expect more fruit from an apple-tree than a thorn, 
and we have aright t do so. The disciples of a patient 
Saviour should be patient themselves. Grin and bear 
it is the old-fashioned advice, but sing and bear it is a 
great deal better... . We cannot by nature like trouble 
any more than a mouse can fall in love with a cat, and 
yet Paul came by grace to ‘ glory in tribulations also,’” 

The child of God may learn patience under reproach 
and persecution by the confidence that the heavenly 
Father will make it all right at last. The Greeks said, 
“Though the mills of God grind slowly, still they do 
grind ;” or, as it has been versified: 

“Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceed- 
ing smal) ; 
Though he stands and waits with patience, with exactness 
grinds he all.” 

Tertullian describes patience as the companion and 
handmaid of God’s Spirit. The “hope deferred” that 
sickens the heart is followed by the sweet fruits of the 
tree of life, when the desire is accomplished: This 4s 
the lasting food of the inhabitants of } saven. nm 

Oyprian reminds us of God’s paisence. scwanh tie 
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-wicked in making the’ elements serve them, and winds 
and fountains and harvests, and vineyards and apple- 
“trees, and groves and verdant meadows, wait on them. 
As el proclaims, God hath “no pleasure in the 
death” of the wicked, but rejoices in their repentance. 
‘By Malachi, he calls men to “return” to him, that he 
‘may “return” tothem. Joel preaches the gospel message 
that the rent heart will move the “gracious and merci- 
- fal”? God, who is “ slow to anger, and of great kindness.” 
28t. Paul tells the Romans of “the riches” of God’s 
“ goodness, and forbearance, and long-suffering,” which 
should lead them “to repentance.” God’s patience is 
then a great motive to draw men to him, The Sermon 
-on the Mount teaches that Christians are to imitate God 
cin this forbearance, praying for those that hate and per- 
secute them, that they may truly be the children of God. 
Cyprian dwells on Christ’s patience in taking flesh for 
suffering death, fasting, contesting with Satan, washing 
the Apostles’ feet, bearing with Judas, persuading unbe- 
lieving Jews patiently to the faith, answering contradic- 
tions gently, and yielding to persecutors, and wishing to 
save those who had been rebellious; continuing this 
-patience till death; and before death crowned with 
thorns, though he “crowns martyrs with eternal flow- 
ers.” He is despoiled of garments who clothes others 
- bodily and spiritually, bestowing “ the vesture of immor- 
tality.” “He was fed with gall, who gave heavenly 
food.” Here was “full and perfect patience.” Christ, 
notwithstanding, receives his murderers, and the perse- 
cutor Paul is accepted. St. Peter warns us that the 
Master left “us an example, that ye should follow his 
steps.” Saith St. John: “He that saith he abideth in 
him ought himself also so to walk, even as he walked.” 
Tertullian, in his treatise, “Of Patience,” affirms that 
God is ‘a depositary of patience,” “amply sufficient.”- 
He will avenge a wrong committed to his care, or restore 
a loss, or heal-a pain, or revive from death. This 
writer gives a beautiful personification of Patience: She 
keeps all God’s decrees; “ fortifies faith; is the pilot of 
peace; assists Clfarity ; establishes humility; waits long 
for repentance; sets her seal on confession; rules the 
flesh; preserves the spirit; bridles the tongue; restrains 
the hand;” and “is beauteous in every sex and in every 
time of life. Her countenance is tranquil and peaceful ; 
her brow:serene, contracted by no. wrinkle of sadness or 
of anger.” 
Even Horace, in the Twenty-fourth Ode of his first book, 
thus, according to Creech’s rendering, philosophizes: 


“Tis hard: but when we needs must bear, 
Enduring patience makes the burden light.” * 


Addison has two interesting papers in The Spectator 
(Nos. 558 and 559), in which he takes a remark of Socrates 
and a satire of Horace as a basis on which he feigns a 
vision in which he beholds men exchanging their bodily 

. troubles, under the guidance of fickle fancy, while after 
a time they are glad to resume their own burdens, under 
the lead of steady patience, whose aspect was “serious 
but cheerful.””’ The Mount of Sorrows, where the troubles 
had been accumulated, seemed to diminish as soon as 
Patience placed herself beside it. 

Coleridge insists that we are not “to dry up the stream 
of sorrow, but to bound it, and keep it within its banks,” 
as religion destroys, not the natural life, but exalts it, 
and “where there is no feeling at all, there can be no 
patience.” In this sense, suffering becomes sacred, and 
it is needful in this preparatory state of existence. 

Excellence comes through pain, and mental invention 
follows long contemplation. Buffon said that patience 
in contemplation would unfold a subject until it would 
act. as if it were an electric spark, which stirred the 
brain, and brought the luxury of genius in “ production 
and composition.” He declared that he had in this con- 
dition spent twelve and fourteen hours pleasurably at 
his writing-desk. The preparation, however, must be 
toilsome, and the reaction may be painful. Those who 
have invented useful machinery, have often spent years 
at the task. The Arabian proverb runs, “Be patient, 
and the mulberry-leaf will become satin,”—referring to 
the work of the silkworm and the weaver. 

Patience may overcome an opponent, as Themistocles 
said to the angry Eurybiades, “Strike, but hear me,” 
and overcame him, and brought him to his views. 

The martyrs, who overcame the world through Christ, 
were patterns of patience. Consider some cases given 
by Dionysius. The aged Matras was beaten with clubs, 
and his face and eyes were lacerated with sharp reeds, 
and he was stoned. A holy woman named Quinta had | 
her feet bound, and was dragged on “ rough stone-paved 
streets,” dashed against millstones, scourged, and stoned. 


secuted, the early Christians “joyfully” endured “the 
spoiling” of their “goods.” An aged virgin had her 
teeth all knocked out, and her jaws cut, and was threat- 
ened with being burned alive. Serapion had his limbs 
broken, and was dashed headlong from an upper story 
to the ground. 

When we are inclined to murmur at trifles, let us look 
back on these noble examples, and “let patience have 
her perfect work.” 


Bustleton, Pa. 





GOD’S PROMISES. 
BY ANNA TEMPLE. 


As some dear friend, who knew thy straitened case, 
By letter or by hand should send to thee 

A gift for that amount that met thy need, 

And raised thee out of want and poverty ; 

So God hath sent thee gracious promises, 

Which thou in faith before his throne canst plead 
When pressed by any ill, or sore distress, 

And find sufficient for thine utmost need. 

Oh! foolish wert thou, then, through any doubt 
To linger still in want and poverty, 

When but to claim some promise as thine own 
Would bring such boundless wealth and joy to thee. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa, 
‘ 





CONDITIONS OF HELPFUL TEACHING. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL ALLEN HARLOW. 


One of the conditions of helpful and successful teach- 
ing is hard and faithful study of the lesson. Ido not 
wish to exalt the intellect to a place of pre-eminence in 
teaching; I want simply to point out the fact that hard 
mental work has a great deal to do with the succéss or 
failure of teaching. The mind has been given to us for 
high and noble purposes. It is a mistake to think that 
it must always be regarded as a treacherous and evil part 
of us, and must be watched all the time with suspicion, 
and never exercised. 

The idea sometimes gets possession of a person that it 
savors of vanity, and ambition, and intellectual pride, to 
apply one’s mind vigorously and thoroughly to the study 
of the Bible. We ought to look to God, directly, for 
suggestions and thoughts, It is a distrust of his Spirit 
to rely on our own wisdom or thought. We must trust 
to the spur of the moment. We ought not to be too 
anxious about fine thoughts. We must let the inflowing 
tide of God’s influence and enlightenment fill our empty, 
dry minds, 

This habit of taking no thought as to what we shall 
say, results in our not having anything tosay. The best 
thought is none too good for a class. The teacher ought 
to grapple with a lesson, and seek for the richest truths 
that lie hidden in it. The best thoughts, like pearls, 
must be plunged for. They never floai, like seaweed, 
on the surface. 

After one has tried to think through a lesson, and has 
picked out from it golden grains of truth, he feels a cer- 
tain confidence and buoyancy of spirit when he appears 
before the class. Heyknows he has something to say. 
The half-hour will not be spent in irrelevant conversa- 
tion, gossip, and story-telling. It is possible for a man 
to drive ten or twelve horses, and manage them with 
comparative ease, if he only has his hands full of reins. 
It is impossible to drive one horse if the reins slip out 
of your hands, And if the teacher has thrown round 
the lesson the strong harness of thought, and has gotten 
a firm hold upon the truths it contains, he can make 
those ten or twelve verses march with a steady step 
through the half-hour, without breaking up into con- 
fusion and entanglement, to his discomfiture and embar- 
rassment. If there has been no attempt to master the 
lesson, there will be no mastery of the class. 

2. Another condition of helpful teaching is to give 
freshness, color, reality, and beauty to the lesson. We 
must try and clothe the lesson in raiment that rustles 
and glistens. It must be made vivid. A child, and an 
adult too, will look through a book for the pictures be- 
fore reading it. Wecut the leaves of a magazine, to see 
the illustrations, before turning to the articles. A cyclo- 
rama of a battle scene throws its spell round thousands, 
It is realistic. You see the hot, quivering sky of July, 
the distant hills, the long lines of soldiers sweeping on 
through the fields, the fierce hand-to-hand conflict, the 
bursting shells, the wounded and the slain. There are 
scenes in the Bible that were once as real as Gettysburg, 
or Washington crossing the Delaware. They were ter- 
ribly real. 

The Word of God is like old illuminated manuscripts. 





‘When their houses were plundered, and they were per- 
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Its pages are brilliant with color. The splendor, the 


charm, the pathos, the solemnity, the horror of great 
scenes, are preserved to us, vividly and impressively, in 
the Scriptures. The historian does not write history to 
set before us the past all shriveled and shrunken, like 
a mummy; he tries to reproduce it in all its life and 
reality. He builds again for us its palaces and temples; 
he sets.in motion its armies; he calls forth its entombed 
kings and prophets, and clothes them in robes or sack- 
cloth. Ip Prescott, Montezuma stands before us in his 
royal dress; Jezebel looks with haughty brow and flash- 
ing eyes upon us from the pages of Stanley. If David, 
and Saul, and Goliath, and the scenes they figured in, , 
were once real, they ought to be made real in the thought 
dnd imagination of the scholar. If the spear of Saul 
quivering in the wall, if the pebble of David whizzing 
through the air, were once real, they ought to be vivid 
to the scholar now. t 
8. Closely akin to the need, on the part of the teacher, 
to impart reality and color to the lesson, is his need to 
put himself in touch and sympathy with the thoughts 
and feelings of the young. Happy and, fortunate is the 
teacher who has not lost out of his remembrance the 
thoughts and emotions of by-gone days. It is sometimes 
said of a person, “He has forgetten that he was ever 
young.” It is one thing to put away childish things, 
and quite another to remember that you were a child, 
To remember what impressed you, moved you, helped 
you, pleased you, when young, is always a help to one in 
teaching. We must not let these thoughts and feelings 
of the past grow faint and shadowy. They have their 
mission. They hold us by a golden link to childhood 
and youth. They are a lever with which to lift the 
heart of the young. 

4. If one is to teach in a helpful way, the truth must 
have a deep possession of his own nature. We sometimes 
hear it said of a man that “his subject possesses him.” 
It fills, as it were, every nook, corner, crevice, and open- 
ing in his mental and spiritual nature. He is all aglow 
with his subject. It circulates, in swift, strong currents, 
through his whole nature. One ought to live in the 
very atmosphere of the truth he teaches. His heart 
ought to be filled with its spiritual fragrance. The 
teacher’s power must grow out of the depth and richness 
of his own experience. If there is no experience, there 
is no message. One must plunge through truth as Stap- 
ley did through the Dark Continent, before he can 
come out and tell us what he has seen and felt and ex- 
perienced. If there is no hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness in the heart, if there is no communion with 
God and Christ, if there is no uplifiing of the heart to 
the Holy Spirit for spiritual life and strength, our teach- 
ing will lose out of it the intensity and force which it 
needs. Phillips Brooks, in his delightful Lectures on 
Preaching, has given to us his definition of preaching. 
It is truth through personality. It is the man back of 
the sermon. The definition applies to teaching. If the 
teacher in his own nature is dry, empty, unfed, no matter 
how rich and splendid and great the truth is, it will lack 
that element of personality which always imparts to true 
teaching or preaching its peculiar power. 


Newburyport, Mass. 





A LITTLE MOTHERS-MEETING. 


BY MARY HENSHAW GROSVENOR. 


There are many people who doubt the efficacy of 
mothers’-meéetings, and who confidently hold that it is 
for the loaves and fishes alone so many women gather, 
week after week. “Take away the work,” they assert, 
“make it a religious or even a social meeting, and you 
would not have one woman where you now have fifty.” 

There is much truth in this assertion, sweeping as it 
sounds; but that such a meeting can be sustained has 
been triumphantly proved, in connection with a mission 
work in one of the most-degraded portions of this city. 
Nearly two years ago a kindergarten was started tliere, 
and from this grew the little mothers’-meeting of which 
Iwrite. While visiting the children in their homes, the 
resolution was formed to reach, if possible, the mothers, 
by a weekly meeting. The children themselves were 
often the best assistants, urging their mothers’ attend- 
ance, and asking, each Wednesday, “Are us going to 
have our mothers’-meeting to-day?”’ From this small 
beginning has grown a roll-call of thirty members, who 
receive absolutely nothing in the way of work. 

The meetings are thoroughly informal, the women 
coming in their working-clothes, with often only a shawl 
thrown over their heads, nearly every one of the younger 
mothers carrying a baby,—and the babies are made quite 
as welcome as their mothers. The great charm lies in 





the friendliness and cheeriness. Inquiries ure made for 




















































































































































































































































































ful, each one joining in. 


-or story is read,—an earnest prayer. 
good-bys and mutual well wishes. Each woman feels 











absent members, for sick children; new babies are com- 
mented upon and admired; little jokes and laughter fly 
around. Sometimes a cup of tea and a bun is added, as 
a pleasant variety, but it is not thought wise to do even 


this very often. 


Then comes singing, hearty enough, if not very tune- 
Then a little, simple talk upon 
some Bible truth;—a personal bringing of it home to the 
hearts of the listeners. Sometimes an interegting tract 
Then come cordial 


she is an object of personal interest. No matter how 
wretched and forlorn her home, she is visited there, and 
taught to look upon the visitors as her friends. 


+’ Asmall lending-library is one of the attractions, the 


books being kept constantly on the go, and read almost 
to pieces before the year is out. 

A birthday party was held on the first anniversary 
last winter, with one candle in the cake, and the meet- 
ing closed for the summer with a picnic for the mothers 
and children. . 

Two ladies alone are working in this meeting, and per- 
haps the success is partly due to the unanimity of the 
workers, Certainly, itis almost entirely dependent upon 
the Christian kindliness and spirit of love filling their 
hearts, shown by the words of one: 

“T could scarcely sleep last night for thinking about 
poor Mrs.——-. She has been drinking again, What 
shall we do for her?” 

When one member was objected to on the score of her 
degraded life, came the quick reply: “ Let her come, of 
course, Oh, we want just those mothers here!” 

No applications are made for outside assistance, the 
little money required coming in most wonderfully as it 
ia needed. When the report was read at a meeting of 
the mission workers, the question was asked by one of 


“those who are skeptical on the subject of mothers’- 


meetings : 
*" What do you give them to come?” 

“ We don’t give them anything. We would not if we 
could, and we certainly cannot; for neither Miss W—— 
nor myself have any money to give.” 

How I wish others could be started upon just such 
principles! How they could be multiplied in every sec- 
tion of the city, doing the most effective work! 

‘There is so much monotony in those hard-working 


lives, so little brightness. Surely many of us could give 
~~ Gur time, when often we cannot give the money. 


Baltimore, Md. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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A PROFESSOR OF THE ALPHABET. 
BY F. B, STANFORD, 


It rained. It had been raining all night. Outdoor 
everything was gloomy and cheerless; indoor it was too 
cold to be comfortable. And Ralph Winthrop had the 
blues. Such common trifies would not be worth men- 
tioning, if, taken in a lump, they had not produced a 
notable effect. 

“TI have had enough of this,” Ralph said, talking to 

himself, and at the same time walking away from the 
window, where he had been loitering. “I’m going to 
start a school in this room. I will set to work to-day, in 
apite of the rain or anything else.” 
__ He had proposed this idea to his mother three days 
before this morning. He wanted to open a school in the 
back parlor. But his mother had cried a little, put her 
arms about him, and said that he need not try to help 
her; for the Lord would provide for them somehow. 
Ralph had been taught at church that the Lord would 
provide for himif he tried to help himself. So he meant 
to teach school. 

“ But you are such a little fellow, Ralph,” his mother 
said. “ How could you manage a school?” 

“TIT don’t know,” he answered. “I want to try it, 
though. Tom Dudley says he is sure I know enough 
to teach any of the boys or girls of our age in this 
neighborhood.” 

“Qh! I’m sure of that, too, Ralph,” Mrs. Winthrop 
answered quickly. “But— Oh, if your father were 
only alive!” (Mrs. Winthrop cried again.) 

Ralph was fourteen years old, and he was estimated by 
_almost everybody who knew him to be an exceptionally 
bright boy. He had graduated from one of the city 
grammar schools first in a class of forty. More than 
this, it could be said that he was attractive in appearance. 
But he was slight and delicate, Nobody would have 


“T’ll tell you what I'll do,” his Sunday-school ‘eat 
said to him good-naturedly, when he’applied to him on 
the rainy morning already mentioned, “I'll send my 
little girl, Florence, around to you, Ralph, and you can 
teach her the alphabet.” 

Little Florence was the first pupil secured. Ralph 
buttoned his coat, and trudged around the locality in 
which he livéd all the rest of the day, without obtaining 
another. The clergyman of the church which he ‘at- 
tended promised to help him, but he smiled when Ralph 
stated what he meant to dc, And almost everybody 
whose door-bell he rang said that he was too little to keep 
school; that he should continue to go to school himself, 

—which was just what Ralph would have preferred to do. 

“Don’t you knuckle down,” Tom Dudley advised. 
He was a robust boy, half a head taller than Ralph. 

“Let them find out you’re not so little as they take 
you for.” 

Ralph persevered until he ran the heels of his shoes 
over. At the end of two weeks he had gathered in seven 
pupils,—four little girls and three little boys. Two of 
these were in the alphabet class, and the others were 
studying the art of reading in the primer. Ralph con- 
sidered these rather small fry. The following Monday 
morning, however, he opened school, and began to earn 
three dollars and a half a week, or fifty centa for each of 
the pupils. He had no difficulty in managing’them, but 
it was very tedious teaching the alphabet and short sen- 
tences in the primer. By thé end of the week somebody 


jin the street had nicknamed him “Professor of the 


Alphabet.” This rettled him. 

“ What do you care?” said Tom Dudley. “The most 
of the fellows who call you that couldn’t be professors of 
anything themselves, and I'll tell them so the first 
chance I get.” 

It was soon discovered that Ralph was teaching those 
seven little folks exceedingly well. Their mothers re- 
ported that fact, They were learning to read hard sen- 
tences that astonished those larger people who tested 
them. A Mrs. Rogers, who lived in a fine house at the 
end of the block, decided to send her boy to Ralph’s 
school,—a boy as old as Ralph himself. This news 
spread rapidly. Ralph was full of joy and quite excited 
when she called on his mother and brought Jack Rogers 
with her. 

“ Jack is not a very good boy,” Mrs. Rogers admitted, 
“and he is rather backward in his studies; but I hope, 
when he has a good example before him all the time, he 
will become ambitious to get on faster.” 

“My fortune is made,” Ralph said to his mother as 
soon as they were gone, And later that afternoon he 
ordered a tin ‘sign painted, “Ralph Winthrop’s Private 
School,” to put outside the house. But that afternoon 
was the beginning of trouble for the young professor 
which he did not anticipate. ‘ 

In the course of the next three weeks, the school was 
increased by the addition of six or more pupils, all boys, 
from eight to twelve years old. They were boys who had 
fallen behind in their classes in the public schools. 
Their parents were merely trying an experiment in send- 
ing them for Ralph’s instruction. Their names were, 
Sutton Brown, Dan Blakesley, Park Andrews, Redfield 
Fleming, Matthew Hopkins, and Theodore Scott. There 
was not much room left in Mrs. Winthrop’s back par- 
lor for any more pupils. Ralph bought several small 
tables and chairs—enough togoround. Ina word, every- 
thing was arranged as comfortable and as cosy as could 
be desired for a school-room. The professor felt that 
his income of seven, dollars a week would allow him to 
indulge in some extravagance. 

“There is nothing so splendid,” he said confidentially 
to his bosom friend, Tom Dudley, “as succeeding in 
what a fellow sets out to do. I never was happier in 
my life.” 

“Tam proud of you, chum,” Tom answered heartily. 
“I blow for you whenever I have a chance,” 

“JT know you do, and I shall not forget it,” Ralph 
returned, ‘“ We didn’t go to school together four years 
for nothing.” 

It was not such easy work, though, teaching all those 
pupils in reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, grammar, 
and geography, as it had been to teach merely the alpha- 
bet and words of two syllables. 

“ And, besides, I have to be a policeman half the time 
to keep order,” Ralph confessed to Tom, 

The school went on, day in and day out. Some days 
everything went smoothly; and then, on other days, 
nothing went well at all, and Ralph would be glad when 
night came. “But I have learned one thing,” he said 
to his mother. “When I begin school in a bad humor, 





chosen him to subdue his fellows, 


it isn’t ten minutes before the school gets that way too. 
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But Ralph lost his temper one afternoon, in spite of 
his resolution. The school was out at recess, Out in the 
back yard. Ralph stood behind a screen door watching 
the boys, but they could not see him, He accidentally 
overheard the following dialogue, carried on in a low 
tone: 

“ We fellows ought to be ashamed of going to aschool 
kept by a boy of his size,” said Jack Rogers. 

“That’s what I’ve thought ever since I was forced to 
come,” Dan Blakesley added. 

“But how can we help it?” Dory Scott asked. . 

“T wouldn’t come here if my mother didn’t oaks me,” 
Sutton Brown declared. 

“We'll break up the school,” Jack Rogers suggested. 
“Then, of course, he won’t have any school for us to 
go to. ”? 

“That's so,” Dan Blakesley agreed. 
What do you fellows say?” 

They all assented to this arrangement, and Ralph 
returned to his desk in the school-room, angry and dis- 
couraged. After coming in from recess, the larger boys 
were unruly the rest of the afternoon.. Ralph wished 
that he was one of Barnum’s giants.. “But I’ll keep 
cool, and wait,” he concluded, “ After I teach the term 
out, I’ll give up the school, and run errands for a living.” 

The strain now began to be all Ralph could endure, 
Every day, the larger and more daring boys tried to 
annoy him. Help came to him at last, though, in quite 
an unexpected way. One Sunday afternoon, in the 
Sunday-school where the Rogers family went, the super- 
intendent began to ask questions about everything in 
general. Heannounced that he would give a Waterbury 


4 Let’s do it! 


| watch to any scholar who could answer six questions out 


of the dozen he would ask. To the surprise of the entire 
school, and himself included, Jack Rogers answered six 
of those questions, and got the watch. He had never 
been noticed before since he was born, and he was hugely 
pleased. It was Ralph Winthrop’s teaching which had 
enabled him to win that honor. » Ks knew it, and he was 
a changed boy from that day on. 

“You seem to be doing pretty good work for a small 
boy, Ralph,” that superintendent said to him a day or 
two later, on the street, “The Rogers’ boy is brighten- 
ing up wonderfully. He surprised us all last Sunday.” 

“T hear pleasant words spoken of you, Ralph,” his 
Sunday-school teacher said to him at church. “I hope 
you enjoy your work?” 

Ralph did not say that he did. He had never thought 
anything about enjoying it; he was quite satisfied if he 
cduld manage to endure it, He wanted to earn money 
for his mother and himself. The amount he received 
every week was what he enjoyed. And now the first 
term of the school was nearly completed. His mother 
said he had better give it up, it was too hard work for him, 

“You must have some sort of a show closing day, 
chum,” Tom Dudley suggested. And all the pupils 
insisted. 

So it was arranged that Dan Blakesley should bring 
in his large magic lantern and give an exhibition in the 
evening; that Sutton Brown and Redfield Fleming would 
speak pieces, and two of the little girls offered to sing a 
duet with a piano accompaniment. 

It turned out that that evening contained two of the 
pleasantest and most satisfactory hours Ralph had ever 
experienced. Both of Mrs. Winthrop’s parlors were 
crowded. Not only the parents of the pupils, but every- 
body Ralph knew, appeared to be there, The declama- 
tions came first, then the song, and after that the magic 
lantern show, which was conducted by Dan and Jack 
Rogers. The first picture thrown on the curtain was, to 
Ralph’s great surprise, his own face, with these words 
under it: “Our Teacher and Friend.” When all the 
pictures had been shown, Ralph was surprised again. 
Jack Rogers came from behind the magic-lantern screen 
with a photograph album in his harid, containing photo- 
graphs of every pupil. He stammered a few words in 
their behalf, and presented it to the Profeasbr. 

Ralph had hard work to sleep that night. Twice he 
got up and lighted the gas to look at.that album, and 
especially at Jack Rogers’ photograph. 

“It is who have changed him,” he whispered softly 
to himself while going back to bed, “And I didn’t 
know what I was doing.” 

Then after Ralph had lain awhile, looking out through 
the curtains at the moonlight, he raised up on his elbow 
with an impulse. “T’ll do it,” he declared, “I'll go 
right on another term. There's something else in it 
besides earning money. A boy can do he Pes 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1890.] 





HELPS. 


Luke 6 : 27-78 





: 1, April 6.—Christ’s Law of Love 











2. April 13.—The Widow of Nain. Luke 7 : 11-18 
3. April 20.—Forgiveness and Love Luke 7 : 36-50 
_. 4, April 27.—The Parable of the Sower Luke 8 : 415 
5. May 4.—The Ruler’s Daughter......... Luke 8 : 41, 42, 49-56 
6. May 11.—Feeding the Multitude Luke 9 : 10-17 


> 7. May 18.—The Transfiguration...................c0cs0 
8. May 25.—The Mission of the Seventy 


9. June 1,—The Good Samaritan 





save -seeedeee LAMKe 9 : 28-36 
Lake 10 ; 1-16 
Luke 10 : 25-37 








10. June 8.—Teaching to Pray 


... Laake 11; 1-13 





«11, June 15.—The Rich Man’s Folly 


Luke 12: 13-21 





12, June 22,—Trust in Our Heavenly Father..............-00--00» Luke 12 : 22-4 
13. June 29.—Review : or, Temperance Lesson, Dan. 1 : 8-17; or, Mis- 


sionary Lesson, Isa. 55 : 8-13. 





LESSON YV., SUNDAY, MAY 4, 1890. 
TitLE: THE RULER’S DAUGHTER. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Luke 8 : 41, 42, 49-56. 
COMMON VERSION. 


41 J And, behold, there came a 

. man named Ja-i’rus, and he wasa 

_ ruler of the synagogue; and he 

fell down at Jesus’ feet, and be- 

sought him that he would come 

into his house: ‘ 

_ 42 For he had one only daugh- 

ter, about twelve years of age, 

and she lay a dying. But as he 
went the people thronged him. 


49 J While he yet spake, there 
cometh one from the ruler of the 
synagogue’s house, saying to him, 
Thy daughter is dead; trouble 
not the Master. 

50 But when Jesus heard it, he 


answered him, saying, Fear not» 


believe only, and she shall be 
made whole. 

51 And when he.came into the 

- house, he suffered tio man to go 

in, save Péter, and James, and 
Jéhn, and the father and the 
mother of the maiden. 

62 And all wept, and bewailed 
her: but he said, Weep not; she 

_ ds not degd, but sleepeth. 
"68 And they laughed him to 
scorn, knowing thatshe was dead, 

54 And he put them all out, 
and took her by the hand, qc 
called, saying, Maid, arise. 

58 And her spirit came again, 
and she arose straightway: and 
he commanded to give her meat, 

56 And her parents were aston- 
ished: but he charged them that 








Memory verses, 54-56.) 


REVISED VERSION. 


And behold, there came a 
man named Jairus, and he 
was a ruler of the synagogue : 
and he fell down at Jesus’ feet, 
and besought him to come 
42 into his house; for he had an 
only daughter, about twelve 
,years of age, and she lay a 
dying. But as he went the 
multitudes thronged him. 


41 


49 While he yet spake, there 
cometh one from the ruler of 
the synagogue’s house, saying, 
Thy daughter is dead; trouble 

50 not the ' Master. But Jesus 
hearing it, answered him, 
Fear not: only believe, and 
she shall be * made whole. 

51 And when he came to the 
house, he suffered not any 
man to enter in with him, save 
Peter, and John, and James, 
and the father of the maiden 

52 and her mother. And all were 
weeping, and bewailing her: 
but he said, Weep not; for she 

53 is not dead, but sleepeth. And 
they laughed him to scorn, 
knowing that she was dead. 

54 But he, taking her by the hand, 
called, saying, Maiden, arise: 

55 And her spirit returned, and 
she rose up immediately : and 
he commanded that ing 

56 be given hertoeat. And her 
parents were amazed: but he 
charged them to tell no man 





they should tell no man what what had been done. 
was done. . 
10r, Teacher 2Or, saved 
LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


Go.tpEen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: This is indeed the 
Christ, the Saviour of the world.—John 4 : 42, 


Lesson Topic: Awakening to Life. 


1. The Distressed Parent, vs. 41, 42. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. The Sleeping Child, vs. 49-53. 
3. The Child Awakened, vs. 64-56. 


Gotpen Text: Fear not; 
made whole.—Luke 8 : 50. 


believe only, and she shall be 


Darmy Home Reaprves: 

M.—Luke 8 : 41, 42, 49-56. Awakening to life. 

T.—Matt. 9 : 18, 19, 23-26. Matthew’s paralle) narrative. 
W.—Mark 5 : 22-24, 35-43. Mark’s parallel narrative. 


T.—Dan. 12: 


1-3. Awakening foretold. 


F.—1 Thess. 4: 13-18. The sleepers awakened. 
$.—1 Cor. 15 : 51-68. Not all shall sleep/ 
$.—Acts 7 : 54-60. How Stephen fell asleep. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. THE DISTRESSED PARENT. 


1. Earnest Entreaty : 


He fell down at Jesus’ feet, and besought him (41). 
-.Tintreated thy favour with ~ whole heart (Psa. 119 : 58). 


Come and lay thy hand u 
He falleth at his feet, an 


er (Matt. 9 : 18). 
besecoheth him (Mark 5 : 22 


). 
The supplication of a righteous man availeth much (Jas. 5 : 16). 


4. Alarming lliness : 
He had an only daughter, . 


. and she lay a dying (42). 


He said unto his father, M head, my head (2 Kings 4 : 19). 
My daughter is éven now dead (Matt. 9 : 18). 
- My little Gengees is at the point of death (Mark 5 : 23). 


behold, he 
It. Attendant Throngs : 


whom thou lovest is sick (John 11 : 3). 


As he went the multitude thronged him (42). 


There followed him 
Jesus . 


Lo peprr ys Oat, 4:25). 
. followed 
A A great multitude followed him tare 
Came together to 


is disciples (Matt. 9 : 19). 
bear (ake 6 : 15). 


% * He fell down at Jesus’ feet, and besought him to come.” (1) 
The (2) The ruer’s atcitude: (8) The ruler’s 


bah Fe "Ss sorrow ; 
2. “He had an oy Mey J . and she bee a dying.’’ (1) The 
a! only child ; (2) The fated il illness; (8) a home, 


‘As he went the multitudes thron him.”’ (1) The Load’s 
merciful errand Ss th tas Laake ectno campeniil. ’ 


II, THE SLEEPING CHILD. 
\, A Natural Conclusion : 


Thy daughter is dead (49). 
He sat on her knees till noon, and then Ul ae 
I know that thou wilt bi me to death (Job 80 . 
All flesh shall perish together (Job 34 : 15). 


It is appointed unto men once to die (He 9 : 27). 


il, A Christian Truth : 
She is not dead, but sleepeth (52). 
The damsel is not dead, but sleepeth (Matt. 9 : on 
The child is not dead, but sleepeth (Mark 5 : 
Our friend Lazarus is fallen as — oo ll: a. 
Them also that are fallen asleep in Jesus (1 Thess. 4: 14). 
il. A Natural Doubt: 
They laughed him to scorn, knowing that she was dead (53). 
If a man die, shall he live again? oe 14:14.) 
They laughed him to scorn (Matt. 9 : 
If thou lradst been here, my brother pad not died (John 11 : 21). 
But some one will say, How are the dead raised? (1 Cor. 15 : 85.) 
1, ‘Thy daughter is dead.’’ (1) Sorrow for the father ; (2) Oppor- 
tenty for Jesus.—Death (1) As viewed by man; (2) As viewed 
y Jesus. 
2. ‘*Fear not: only believe.” od Comfort ; (2) Counsel.—(1) Fear 
forbidden ; (2) Faith enjoined 
3. “She is not dead, but sleepeth. ”” (1) Dead, as the world sees ; 
gs Seogins. as the Lord sees.—(1) The gloominess of death ; (2) 
‘he graciousness of sleep. 


Ill, THE CHILD AWAKENED., 
1. Command : 


Maiden, arise (54). 
Young man, I say unto thee, Arise (Luke 7 - 
All that are in the tombs shall hear his voice ( ohn 5 : 28). 


Lazarus, come forth o ll: i. 
Wherefore he saith, ... arise from the dead (Eph. 5 : 14). 


il, Awaking : 
She rose up immediately (55). 


He that was dead sat u (Luke 7 : 15). 
And shall come forth (John 5 : 29), 

He that was dead came forth (Jo! 11 : 44), 
You did he quicken, when ye were dead ( 


il. Astonishment : 
Her parents were amazed (56). 


They were astonished cuocefindy (Matt, 19 : 25). 

Thes were amazed straightwa th a great amazement (Mark 5 : 42). 
fear took hold on all (Luke 7 : 16). 

They were all astonished at the majesty of God (Luke 9 : 43). 


1. ‘*Maiden, arise.” (1) A voice dead ears hear; (2) A + Comenene 
dead bodies obey.—(1) Prostrate in death ; (2) ) Breet 4 

2. “‘She rose up immediately.” (1) Death vanquished ) Life 
triumphant.—(1) Rising from the aces (2) Rising into life. 

8. “Her parents were am (1) Sorrow dispelled; (2) Joy 
restored ; (3) Amazement aroused. 


h, 2 ; 1). 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


DEATH A SLEEP, 


So described by Jesus (Matt. 9:24; Mark 5:39; Luke 8:52; John 
11:11). 

So affirmed of the fathers (2 Pet. 3 : 4). 

In dying saints fall asleep (Acts 7 : 60; 1 Cor. 15: 6,18; 1 Thess. 4: 
18-15 ; 5 : 10). 

Sleep descriptive of all death (Deut. 81 : 16 ; 28am. 7:12; 1 Kings 
1:21; Job7:21; Psa. 18: 8). 

A restful state (Job 3 : 13). 

Some will not sleep (1 Cor. 15 : 51). 

Sleepers shall be awakened (Dan. 12: 2 ; John 11 : 11), 

Christ, the first fruits of sleepers (1 Cor. 15 : 20). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The parable of the sower intro- 
duced a long discourse in parables, delivered partly from a 
boat and partly in a house. In the evening, our Lord desired 
to depart to the other side of the Sea of Galilee, probably 
to obtain rest after the laborious day. According to Matthew 
(Matt. 8 : 18-22), certain persons wished to follow him. Luke, 
however, inserts a similar incident later (Luke 9: 57-62). A 
storm arose as the boat was crossigg the lake, our Lord being 
asleep. Awakened by the terrified disciples, he calmed the 
storm. Arriving at the other side, in the country of the 
Gadarenes, or Gerasenes, a demoniac met them (Matthew 
says “two”). A legion of demons from the demoniac were 
permitted to enter and destroy a herd of swine. The people 
besought our Lord to depart from their country, but the 
healed man, wishing to follow him, was sent home (Luke 8 : 
22-39). Returning to the west side, Levi (Matthew) made 
a feast, during which the discourse mentioned in Luke 
5 : 30-39 was spoken. “ While he spake these things” (Matt. 
9:18) Jairus came. 

Priace.—Evidently Capernaum, as appears from Matthew 
9:1. First in the house of Levi, and then in that of Jairus. 

Trwe.—A day or two after the last lesson, in the autumn 
of A.U.C. 781; that is, A.D. 28. 

Persons.—Jairus ; Jesus and a multitude following him, 
Peter, John, and James; the mother of the sick girl; the 
hired mourners in the house; the maiden who was raised. 

IncIDENTs.—Jairus comes, asking the Lord te come and 






CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 41, 42.—And behold, there came a man named Jairus, 
and he was a ruler of the synagogue: and he fell down at Jesus’ 
feet, and besought him to come into his house ; for he had an only 
daughter, about twelve years of age, and she lay a dying. But as 
he went the multitudes thronged him: The order of Luke’s nar- 
rative is nearly, though not exactly, like that which we find 
in Mark’s Gospel, After the parable of the sower, Luke 
places, as Mark does, the words respecting the lamp and the 
lamp-stand,—the things hidden which are to be made mani- 
fest,—and the taking heed how one hears, because, to him that 
hath, more shall be given. He also adds the story of the visit 
of his mother and brethren, and of the storm on the lake, 
and that of the man who lived among the tombs, The 
story of the ruler’s daughter follows next in order, in both 
Gospels, The only noticeable point of difference between 
Luke and Mark is, that the former places the visit of Jesus’ 
mother and brethren after the parable of the sower and the 
paragraph which immediately follows it, while the latter 
introduces it before the parable; and that Mark inserts here 
the parables of the mustard seed, which Luke omits in this 
section of his Gospel, though he gives it at a later point. 
The story of the ruler’s daughter is related much more briefly 
by Matthew than it is by Mark and Luke. The latter evan- 
gelists accord very nearly with each other. Jesus had now 
returned from the wegion of the Gerasenes, and was on the 
western side of the lake again. According to Mark, he was 
by the sea. The people were awaiting him with interest and 
curiosity, and a great crowd assembled to see and hear him. 
Jairus was a ruler of the synagogue, The synagogues were 
governed by a body of elders, having a president who bore 
this title. Jairus may have held this office; or he may pos- 
sibl; have been oné of the elders, the name being used in a 
more general sense. Luke speaks of the child as an only 
daughter, and both Mark and Luke speak of her as a child 
of twelve years. The words which the father uses, as repre- 
sented in Mark, “ My little daughter,” are thus most natural, 
and are the expression of his tender affection. 

“She lay a dying,” says Luke, Mark speaks of her as “at 
the point of death.” She was just dying, as her father left 
his home to go to Jesus. A little later, messengers came 
from the house, saying that she was dead. Matthew, in the 
extreme brevity of his account, seems to put this last state- 
ment into the mouth of the father,—a point which can ocea- 
sion no difficulty to any reasonable person. Jesus lent a 
listening ear to the ruler’s request, and accompanied him to 
his house, the eager multitude following him. 

Verses 49, 50.— While he yet spake, there cometh one from the 
ruler of the synagogue’s house, saying, Thy daughter is dead ; 
trouble not the Master. But Jesus hearing it, answered him, 
Fear not: only believe, and she shall be made whole: Luke speaks 
of “one” messenger; Mark has the plural form “they come,” 
as if there were more than one.— While he yet spake: The 
evangelist takes up the story, after the interruption of it by 
the account of the woman who touched his garment, at a 
point just preceding the last sentence of verse 42.—IJs dead: 
The message is, that the child has already died, and thus 
there is no longer any possibility of help. “ Why trouble 
the Master any longer,” when there is nothing that an be 
done,—so Mark has it. Luke puts the words in another 
form, “ Trouble not the Master.”— Hearing it: Mark has here 
a different word, which is probably rendered correctly in the 
text of the Revised Version,—“ not heeding” the word spoken. 
He heard it, but passed it by unnoticed, and turned to the 
ruler to comfort and assure him. “Fear not,” as if there 
were no hope, he says; “only believe, and she shall be made 
whole’ Faith here, as in the case of the woman who had 
been for twelve years in her malady, and in the other cases 
of healing, of whatever sort, was the one condition on which 
alone the blessing could be bestowed. The miracles of Jesus 
were all related to the life-forces of his kingdom, and so they 
were wrought only as men believed. If they believed, the 
gateway for all blessing was opened. 

Verses 51, 52.—And when he came to the house, he suffered not 
any man to enter in with him, save Peter, and John, and James, 
and the father of the maiden and her mother. And all were weep- 
ing, and bewailing her: but he said, Weep not ; for she is not 
dead, but sleepeth: The crowd who accompanied Jesus, no 
doubt, remained outside of the house, all of them. Probably 
the disciples also, except the three who are mentioned. After 
Jesus had gone into the house, where he found a company of 
sympathizing and weeping friends of the household, he took 
the three disciples and the parents of the child, and went 
into the room where she was lying. As he did so, he said to 





heal his sick daughter; they go (on the way, a poor woman 
is healed by touching the tassel of our Lord’s garment); a 
message comes that the child is dead; our Lord says, “Fear 


not;” the three disciples enter the house with him; he says 


the girl is sleeping; the mourners laugh him to scorn; she is 
raised; our Lord bids them give her food, and enjoins silence 
about the miracle. 

PaRALLeL Passaces.—Matt. 9: 18, 19, 23-26; Mark 5 : 





22-24, 38-43. 


those who were bewailing the child, with lamentation and 
| weeping, “ Weep not.” Your mourning for the dead is out 
| of place. The death is but a seeming one, for she is to awake 
to life again.—She is not dead, but sleepeth: Jesus does not 
mean that the child had not really died; but that it was as 
if only a sleep, as they would themselves realize in a few 
moments. He said of Lazarus, “Our friend ... is fallen 
asleep; but I go, that I may awake him out of sleep.” 
Verses 58, 54.—And they laughed him to scorn, knowing that 
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he was dead. But he, taking her by the hand, called, saying, 
Maiden, arise: The company of persons who were thus weep- 
ing and lamenting had no share in the faith which was be- 
ginning to rise in the father’s heart. They could not believe 
what Jesus said, and had no faith in his power. They ridi- 
culed the very idea that the child would waken again, and 
seornfully laughed at the suggestion. They were in no state 
of mind to witness the miracle, or even to be in the house 
when it was wrought. Jesus “put them all forth,” as Mark 
says. The word is a strong one,—he ejected them, or drove 
them out. He insisted, with authority, that they should de- 
part from the house, and leave him, with those who were 
closest to himself and those who were dearest to the child, to 
see the waking of the spirit to life, and to be the first sharers 
in the new joy. Then he entered into the room, with the 
parents and the three disciples, and, taking the child by the 
hand, he uttered the all-powerful words. Mark, with charac- 
teristic picturesqueness and detail, gives the original words, 
Talitha cumi, as well as the translation of them, Luke has 
only the translation. Mark has the diminutive word, “little 
maiden.” It was fitting, indeed, that the scornful unbelievers 
should be shut out from such a scene, and that the beneficent 
power should manifest itself only in the presence of those 
whose hearts were open to faith and love. 

Verses 55, 56.—And her spirit returned, and she rose up 
immediately: and he commanded that something be given her to 
eat. And her parents were amazed: but he charged them to tell 
no man what had been done: The story of the result of the 
miracle is told with the same simplicity with which all the 
evangelists record the works of power which Jesus performed. 
They make no display of his greatness, and add no words of 
extravagance or exaggeration, They simply say: He spoke 
the word, and the sick were healed, the dead were restored 
to life, the raging of the storm ceased, the evil spirits de- 
parted. Their minds were full of Jesus.* To tell the story of 
what he said, and what he did, was what they desired. To 
tell it calmly, even as Jesus himself spoke and acted, with 
the calmness and quietness of one who was assured of his 
Own authority, was all that they deemed it necessary for 
them todo, The story, when told, might be left to produce 
its own impression on the readers’ minds and on their hearts. 
Immediately after the words of Jesus were spoken, the child 
rose up, her spirit having returned, and she walked about in 
the presence of those who were with Jesus. Mark says “she 
rose up, and walked.” Luke and Mark add the statement, 
“and he commanded that something be given her to eat.” 
This would tend to make complete the evidence of the miracle 
for those who should hear of it. It was also indicative of the 
éalmness of Jesus in his exercise of his power. “ He acts,” 
says Godet, “like a physician who has just felt the pulse of 
his patient, and gives instructions respecting his diet for the 
day. Meyer thinks it was intended to show the parents that 
she was not only restored to life, but was also delivered 
from her sickness. We may believe that the bidding was a 
kindly impulse of the heart of Jesus, and that the food was 
given to strengthen the child, as it might naturally be given. 

Her parents were amased: Mark says “and they were amazed 
++. with a great amazement,” thus apparently including the 
disciples with the parents. The charge which Jeses here 
gave,—that the miracle should not be made known,—was in 
accordance with his ordinary custom in similar cases at this 
period of hie life. The case of the Gerasene maniac was a 
marked exception. The prohibition may, not improbably, 
have been connected with a danger, which he apprehended, 
that too great excitement would be occasioned for his safety 
and the best success of his work. In the Gerasene district, 
this may not have been a matter of so much consequence. 
Jesus was compelled to act in view of the excitement which 
his work might cause. The growing opposition and enmity 
of the Jewish rulers must not be allowed to grow too rapidly. 
His hour was not yet come, and they must see clearly that 
their hour, also, had not come, 

The story of the woman who had spent all her living upon 
physicians without being healed, but who was now healed by 
toughing the border of Jesus’ garment, is found in Luke, as 
jim Matthew and Mark, between the earlier and later verses 
of the story of Jairus’ daughter. 


Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


In the days of Christ, and, indeed, earlier, every Jewish 
community had its synagogue, in which at least on Mondays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, public worship was held, no one 
absenting himself if attendance were possible. Its arrange- 
ments were entrusted to one or more “rulers,” who were 
responsible for everything connected with divine service 
being efficiently and reverently carried out. From their 
position, these dignitaries were men of special mark among 
their brethren; for their office implied that they were spe- 
cially zealous for their faith as well as noted for their private 
worth and respectability of character. Being thus, as it were, 
committed to narrowness, they were, naturally, little 
inelined to listen to anything not approved by the ecolesias- 





tical authorities, and must, hence, have been especially biased 
against our Lord, after his rupture with the “doctors of the 
law,” whose judgment was law to them in religious matters. 
Such was Christ's position from the time of his healing the 
paralytic, to whom he had said that his sins were forgiven. 
It was declared blasphemy to have used such language. Open 
hostility was avowed from that moment against one so auda- 
cious, and sich bitterness marked it that even his miracles of 
pitying love were ascribed to a compact between him and the 
Devil, for the destruction of the true faith. 

But though slander might keep the multitude from any 
longer following our Lord, it was impossible that his words 
ang life should not silently speak for him in many bosoms. 


Dread of public opinion might keep them from acting on’ 


their convictions; but there were circumstances under which 
all. considerations of worldly prudence, or fancied dignity, 
gave way, and drove even the most unlikely to seek help 
from the only one whom they felt in their hearts able to 
give it. 

Such a case happened one day in Capernaum, the very 
place where the quarrel with the all-powerful rabbis had 
taken place. One of the rulers of the synagogue, Jair, or 
Jairus, by name, had an only daughter, now about twelve 
years of age,—just passing into womanhood, in fact, according 
to the early maturity of the sex inthe East, Even where 
there are most in a household, a parent knows how terrible 
it is to lose any one of them; but where there is only one 
darling, the sunshine of the house, the shadow of death 
approaching the loved one is a calamity altogether over- 
powering. Jairus may hitherto have thought it beneath his 
position to own publicly his reverence for Christ, or belief in 
his power and goodness; he may have shrunk from the 
criticisms and harsh judgments that would follow such a 
revolt from the rabbis; but in the presence of his great 
affliction, pride and timidity lost their power. Why should 
he not go to him whom he had seen doing such mighty 
works,—one whose voice and looks alike beckoned to all the 
wretched to come to him and find rest to their souls? 

Hurrying to where Jesus was, therefore, he fell down in 
lowly Oriental prostration before him, as he would have done 
before any grea one he sought to honor to the uttermost, and 
stammered out a lowly entreaty from his poor broken heart 
that the Healer would come with him to his house, “For 
my little daughter,” said he, “lies a-dying; but if you come 
and lay your hand on her, she shall live.” It was enough. 
That a man holding the office of Jairus should have sought 
his help thus publicly, before the crowd filling the street 
round the Saviour, was a proof of his humble sincerity; that 
is, of his faith. Yes, he would go; and the two set off at 
once, with a great throng following and pressing about them 
as they passed through the narrow dusty lane which served 
asaroad, One can still see, in the houses yet standing in 
Chorazin, not far from where Capernaum must have been, 
what the street would be like to the home of Jairus, Fiat- 
roofed, low cubes of black basalt, with narrow doors, and slits 
on each side of them for light, a thick stone pillar in the in- 
side supporting the heavy roof of the larger rooms, Those 
now standing are only of one story, but that of Jairus may 
have had a second. Every one was in the street,—for people 
with nothing to do are found at every turn in the East,—and 
the press grew each moment, hindering any but slow progress. 
Worse than all to the poor father, a woman, ill of a painful 
disease, detained Christ for a time, which seemed as if it never 
would end; for did not the life of his darling depend on his 
not losing an instant in bringing help? Had he known it, 
Christ was putting his faith to the proof, and preparing a 
greater joy by the tempaary pain of delay. Presently a 
message came which seemed to bid hope farewell. While 
our Lord was still talking to the woman he had cured, a ser- 
vant came hurrying from the stricken households with the 
worst tidings. “It’s allover. Yourdaughterisdead. You 
had better not trouble the Teacher any farther.” Can you 
realize the agony of the poor ruler? It looked out through 
his eyes, without his speaking. But comfort was nigh. “Do 
not fear, Jairus,” said our Lord, “only believe, and she shall 
be made whole.” He needed to say no more, The two went 
on together to the house. . 

When sickness visits a home in the East, the neighbors, 
from a false idea of sympathy, crowd in, even if it should be 
to a death-chamber, till every place is full. It seems, indeed, 
as if death would be hastened from the very closeness and 
want of air caused by the crowd round the sufferer. It was 
so in the house of Jairus. Neighbors had crowded in, each 
more demonstrative than the other in the expression of grief, 
till the din and confusion were distressing. Not a few of the 
women, some of them, probably, professional mourners, were 
wailing aloud, with piercing cries and ejaculations of sorrow- 
ful regret. Loud weeping mingled with their pitiful laments, 
and, amidst all, some men with dirge-flutes were filling the 
air with dismal sounds. It was distressing to the tender 
heart of Christ. They must all leave before he could enter. 
It was not befitting that the victory over death he was about 
to celebrate should have such surroundings. He would meet 
the last enemy alone, or, at most, with chosen witnesses, 
amidst the stillness becoming the presence of the Eternal. 


Waiting till all had left the death-chamber, therefore, and 
hushing the outcries and wailing music, and taking with him 
only the three apostles admitted to closest intimacy with him, 
and the father and mother of the dead girl, he went into the 
place where she lay. 

Death had already found in Christ one who alone in the 
universe could wrest from him his prey, and make a show of 
him openly, triumphing over him by his power, and stood 
meek and humbled in his presence, ready to give back to life, 
at a word, this last victim of his awful might, Approaching 
the pallet on which she lay, pale and motionless, perhaps 
already straightened and made s0 far ready for the grave in 
which, but for Christ, she would have been laid before she 
was cold, the Lord of life took her by the hand, with the 
words, “ Maid, arise.” Death had no word tosay. He was 
before his Master, Presently the spirit returned. Who can 
tell whence? She was once more in full health, and “arose 
straightway, and walked.” Did she bring back any recollec- 
tions of the great secret, or were they mercifully blotted 
from her mind? “Give her some food,” said Christ, as he 
handed her to her mother. No wonder that all who saw or 
heard of it “ were astonished with a great astonishment.” 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE SLEEPING CHILD AWAKENED. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Sorrow and need makeshort work of prejudices. Jairus, as 
a synagogue official, was, probably, not over favorable to Jesus; 
but he must have known of the cures already done in the syna- 
gogue at Capernaum, and sb he forgets his doubts and dignity, 
and flings himself at the feet of the new Teacher, who, whether 
a heretic or no, may heai his little girl. His “faith” was, 
probably, merely a belief in Christ’s miraculous power; and 
he was far behind the heathen centurion, who did not ask 
Jesus to come, but only to speak. But his agony was sore, 
his need great, his beseeching plaintive, and Jesus does not 
stop to put him through a catechism before he responds to 
his prayer. We are taught to think more loftily of Christ’s 
willingness and power by his swift and exuberant answers to 
the poorest faith, Jesus has just come frem exhausting toils 
on the other side of the lake; but he asks for no leisure, but 
goes with the impatient father at once, attended by a gaping 
crowd of sight-seers. 

In all the Gospels, the narrative is cut in two by the inei- 
dent of the woman with the issue of blood, Jesus. had not 
delayed for his own ease, but he does so for another's blessing. 
What an eternity the few minutes’ pause would appear to 
Jairus, and how indifferent he would think Jesus to his 
pressing case! But Divine power is never in a hurry, and 
Christ can afford to stop, on his way to a death-bed, to help 
another sufferer; for one’s gain is not another's loss in his 
dispensing of blessing, but he has time and supplies for all. 
The narrative, after the interruption, may, perhaps, best be 
studied by taking our Lord’s three sayings as our guides. 

1, He invites and encourages faith even at the moment 
when all seems hopeless. Jairus’ impatience was justified by 
the message of the child’s death. How bitterly he must have 
thought, “ My poor darling’s life-blood .was falling, drop by 
drop, while we were loitering here with this woman. Five 
minutes sooner, and we might have kept her.” Is there not 
a faint trace of this feeling in the language, “Trouble not the 
Master”? It almost sounds like assumed unwillingness to 
give trouble, masking offense at trouble not having been 
taken; but perhaps it is only the natural speech of hopeless- 
ness, At all events, Jairus’ “faith,” such as it was, is ready 
to collapse. He could believe that Jesus could heal, but to 
bring to life again was toomuch toexpect. It obviously had 
not ocourred to him as possible. How should it? 

Whether we suppose that, in order of time, this was the 
first miracle of raising the dead, as seems probable, or no 
Jairus felt, as we all feel, that hope ends when death enters. 
And at that moment, when the last faint spark of light in the 
father’s darkened heart has, been blown out, Christ, for the 
first time in the story, speaks. His words sound strange and 
almost meaningless,—“ Fear not.” What more was there to 
fear? The last and worst had come. “Only believe.” What 
was there to believe now? “She shall be made whole.” 
“ But she is dead, rabbi, and thou speakest as if the blow still 
hung unfallen.” Christ encourages to what might well have 
seemed an impossible faith, and does so by what might well 
have sounded an inappropriate promise. But ‘there lies hid- 
den, to be found by the believing father, a comfort which 
was enough for faith to lay hold on, though it might not be 
put in plain language, Our Lord does not say, in so many 
words, “she shall be raised up;” for all through the incident 
he, as it were, ignores death, so that some have tried to make 
out that the child was only in a trance. But he gives Jairus 
enough to cheer him, and relight the flame of hope. He ever 
comes in like fashion to sad hearts with his soothing voice, 
which itself has music in its tones to calm sorrow and rekindle 
hope. He never bids us not to be afraid without bidding us 
believe in him, and giving faith something to cling to. 

It is empty talk to tell a poor man in Jairus place, or 





oum, not to beafraid. Why should he not? Only one thing 
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spsNah gal hie bt in Senn grounds for it, and that is 
faith. A true faith will accept his assurances even when 
they seem to imply impossibilities; and many a mourning 
heart that has heard Jesus speak thus over the dear dead 
whom he has not raised, knows how blessedly true it is, that, 
dying, they have been “made whole,” and live a fuller life, 
to which the sorrowing heart turns with hope fed by the 
Master’s words. 

~ We do not need to discuss why Jesus generally required 
faith as a condition of his miracles, further than to point out 
that it was not a uniformly required condition,—as, for in- 
stance, in the raising of the young man of Nain,—and that 
while, no doubt, the presence of an atmosphere of unbelief 
restrained and hampered him in putting forth his miraculous 
power, we had better not dogmatize too confidently on his 
need for faith on the part of the recipients, but recognize 
that the requirement was mainly for the sake of their highest 
good. His whole message to men may almost be summed ap 
in the words, “Fear not, only believe.” 

2. The next word of our Lord’s is that in the house, at the 
door of the chamber. Possibly nothing more had been said 
on the way, as the distance would not be great, and Jairus 
was in no mood to speak. But there was hubbub enough at 
the house. The noisy demonstrations with which Easterns 
especially, but not exclusively, delight to affront the majesty 
of death, and to disturb the sanctity of sorrow, were in full 
swing. Fiute-players and hired mourners and cufious neigh- 
bors, and all the crowd that comes te buzz round sorrow, were 
there,—and a yard off, on the other side of a wall, lay the 
poor child, quiet and deaf to it all. Verse 51 makes a dis- 
tinction between coming to the house and “ entering in” to 
the death-chamber. The crowd are not allowed to go in 
there, much as their morbid curiosity would have liked it, 
and Jesus had to exercise authority to keep them out. But 
before he goes in with the selected few, he speaks a word to 
all, forbidding their noisy lamenting, because “she is not 
dead, but sleepeth.” It indicates a wofully prosaic lack of 
perception, that these Divine words, which transform the 
hideous hopelessness of death into calm and brief repose, 
should have been taken to mean that the child was in a 
swoon or trance. 

The bystanders’ unfeeling laugh is proof enough that what 
men call death had unmistakably taken place. They had 
seen the last moments, and knew that she was dead, though 
the critics nowadays know that she could not have been. 
Plain men will believe the eye-witnesses, What, then, does 
that ‘saying intend? Jesus is not dealing in sentimental, 
fine names for the unchanged horror, as we sometimes do; 
but his change of names follows a change of nature, and if he 
says, “ This is not death, but sleep,” he means, first, that the 
irrevocable is not irrevocable to him and his, for he comes to 
awake the sleeper. But the blessing of the wonderful s#ing 
stretches beyond that death-bed. He has abolished death, 
and, while the physical fact remains, the whole character of 
it changes. 

Sleep is not unconsciousness, It suspends the power of 
affecting, or being affected by, the world of sense, but does no 
more. We live and think and rejoice in sleep, It has the 
promise of waking. It brings rest. Therefore our Lord 
takes the old metaphor, which all nations have used to hide 
the ugliness of death, and breathes new hope and calming into 
it. Heathen despair spoke of an eternal sleep; Jesus shows 
us that if we sleep, we shall do well, and wake at his voice, 
leaving weariness and life’s fever behind us in the empty bed. 

8, His last word is the life-giving one in the death-chamber. 
Silence and secrecy befitted it, He kept out the noisy mob, 
and, with the parents and the three chief disciples, enters the 
sacred presence of the dead. Why this small number of wit- 
nesses? Possibly for the sake of the child, whose tender 
years might be disturbed by many curious eyes, but also, 
apparently, because, for reasons not known to us, he desired 
little publicity for the miracle. It is worth notice, as bearing 
on his conception of the worth of miracles as evidence of his 
Messiahship, that he takes pains, both by the exclusion of 
the crowd and by his imperative injunctions afterwards, to 
prevent this mighty instance of his power from being known. 
How simply and easily the stupendous deed is done! One 
touch of his hand, two words, the very syllables of which 
Mark gives, and “her spirit returned.” Where had it been? 
How did it hear without ears, and feel without a hand? 
What is coming and going to a spirit freed from body? 


world, the tranquillity of deep repose; but, in another aspect, 
the sleep of the saints is their passing into a fuller and more 
vivid life, and they are “satisfied,” when they close their 
eyes on earth, to open them for heaven, and sleep to “awake 
in his likeness.” 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


Some things justify importunate earnestness. So men seek 
riches, honor, their will and way. So Jairus sought the res- 
toration of his daughter. He fell down at Jesus’ feet, and 
besought. What does Christ regard worthy his importunate 
earnestness, his all-night prayers and bloody sweat? what 
worth dying for? Man’s salvation from sin. What does the 
Holy Ghost seek with groanings that cannot be worded? 
Help for ow infirmities. What does Christ regard worth 
our agonizing for? To enter in at the strait gate. If falling 
down, crying out, and having bloody sweats, will help to be 
earnest, or result from earnestness, let no man say them nay, 

Nothing is too hard for such earnestness, Jairus had as 
calm a faith, when told that his daughter was dead, as before, 
His earnestness had gotten the victory. 

Bodily death is not much to Christ. He calls it a little sleep, 
in this case, and in that of Lazarus. “I go, that I may awake 
him.” It is spiritual death that is dreadful. If we could 
truly mourn spiritual death, the physical would be as lightly 
regarded by us. We would say, “God's finger touched him, 
and he slept.” 

Miracles do not go beyond necessities, One more word, 
and she would have needed no meat for forty days. But he 
said, “Give her something to eat.” The restoration was com- 
plete without convalescence, but the future care must be that 
of the natural parents, 

He charged the astonished parents that they tell no man 
what was done. He would not have the girl spoiled by the 
visits of idle curiosity. God's gifts are not for display and 
boasting, but for personal profit and use. 

How glad we are to have so many untranslated syllables of 
the Lord’s uttering! He says to every dead spiritual sense, 
“Ephphatha;” and to every damsel living in pleasure, and 
dead while she liveth, “ Talitha cumi.” 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


There came... a ruler of the synagogue: and he fell down at 
Jesus’ feet, and besought him to come into his house (v.41). Sor- 
row and danger are great levelers. When men are in pros 
perity and joy, they may count themselves above all of 
help from athers. But when some unexpected grief has 
overpowered them, or some fearful peril has beset those 
whom they love, the possibility of comfort or of assistance 
from one whom they have looked down upon before, may be 
their chief or only hope. Many a man who has often scoffed 
or sneered at an earnest Christian’s earnestness, or at a 
prayerful Christian’s prayerfulness, is, when brought all of a 
sudden to the facing of death for himself or for his dear ones, 
caused to turn to that very man of God to intercede for him 
or his, or to speak some words of cheer that can only come 
from the direction of that Christian’s hope. Above all is it 
true that those who have never been willing to pray to God 
will sooner or later cry out to him in despairing earnestness, 
even if they would not turn to him in loving trust, “O thou 
that hearest prayer, unto thee shall all flesh come.” 

He had an only daughter,...and she lay a dying (v. 42), 
No one but a loving parent can know what it is to have a 
loved child dying. Only one who has bowed down heavily 
over the death-bed of an only daughter, or an only son, can 
know how dark this world looks when all the light and love 
and joy and hope and glad expectation that were wrapped up 
in that child’s earthly life were fading out forever. Only 
such a parent can appreciate at its fullest the feeling with 
which the despairing one would turn to the possibility of 
hope to the hopeless and of help to the helpless. But such a 
parent, or any other person in direst need, can now as always 
turn in confidence to Him at whose feet Jairus prostrated 
himself, and can be sure of aid according to his need and faith. 

Fear not: only believe (v.50). Fear not because of what 





Questions come thick, but answers there are none. Only this 
weare sure of by such an event,—that the dead live, that 
consciousness is not so bound up with corporeity as that the 
death of the body affects the conscious being of “ the spirit,” | 
and that, wherever or in whatever state the dead may be, 
there the will of Christ reaches them and has power. 
the Lord, both of the dead and the living, and “his word | 
runneth very swiftly” over the gulf between the mortals who 
live here and the dead who live anywhere. They sleep 
lightly, and are easily waked by his touch. Their sleep, 
while it lasts, is sweet, restful, conscious, if they sleep in 
Jesus. As for the weary body, it slambers; and as for the 
spirit, it too may be said to sloop, if by thet we understand 
the cewation of toil, the end of connection with the outer 


He is | 


you see of danger, Only believe because of what you know 
of Him to whom you have come in your trouble. Fear comes 
| from sight. Rest of mind comes from trust in Him who sees 
| what you cannot see, and who tells you not to fear. It matters 
| not how much you see in the line of barriersto hope. All you 
have to do is to look away from the seen, fixing your confidence 
| on Him who controls the seen and the unseen. Reason may 
suggest that there is no ground for hope. Faith will remind 
you that the boundless love and the limitless power of Him 
whom you trust are the surest conceivable grounds of confi- 
dence. To the loving disciple of Jesus the cheering call comes, 
in the face of difficulties, of discouragements, of temptations 
to despair, and of death itself, “ Fear not: only believe.” 
They laughed him to scorn, knowing that she was dead (v, 58). 





Tt is a great misfortune to know so much as to be unable to 
trust beyond one’s knowledge. Knowledge with faith is a 
help toward the highest truth. Knowledge without faith 
hinders progress toward truth. The man who is ready to 
laugh to scorn a suggestion of results beyond his present 
knowledge, is incapable of the highest attainment in knowl- 
edge. He stands with his back to the light, and his over- 
confidence in the knowledge he has is a barrier to his increase 
in knowledge. Unless we are willing to be laughed to scorn 
for our faith by those who have no hope beyond their own 
knowledge, we can never know the joy of seeing Him who is 
invisible, and of trusting Him whose highest power begins 
where our knowledge of him ends, 
Her spirit returned, and she rose up immediately: and he com- 
manded that something be given her to eat (v. 55). Raising the 
dead isa miracle. Keeping alive the living is an eminently 
practical matter. The one is done all at once by the exer- 
cise of Divine power ; the other must be attended to little by 
little in the use of human means. Yet the lesser work is no 
less important in its place than the greater; and in both 
cases the work is in the line of God’s loving plans. In the 
spiritual life it is much the same as in life of the body. A 
soul that is raised from deadness must be kept alive and 
helped to grow through the daily bread of the word of truth, 
This is an important truth to be borne in mind and acted on 
by pastors and teachers generally. Has anybody’s daughter 
or anybody’s son been raised from spiritual deadness, in your 
congregation, or in your class, recently? If so, your work 
for that revivified one is not finished, but is newly begun. 
Give the living soul something to eat. See to it that the soul 
which God has made alive shall not starve to death in sight 
of your spiritual pantry, or be stunted and shriveled through 
insufficient nourishment at your hands. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


We have only three recorded instances where Jesus raised 
persons from the dead. They are, the one in our lesson, and 
that of the widow’s son, and of Lazarus. Each of them was 
& most marvelous display of miraculous power, though the 
Master wrought these miracles as though they were in no 
way more difficult than the smallest miracles that he per- 
formed. But to the people they must have been simply 
stupendous displays of superhuman power. In this lesson, 
after having drawn out the lesson facts by appropriate ques- 
tions from the class, the teacher may well go on to show how 
this lesson illustrates faith in its various aspects, Looking 
at it carefully, we see 

Faith Seeking.—Jairus must have had some faith in the 
power of the Saviour, or he never would have started for the 
Master when he realized, how sick his daughter was, It is 
not important for us to think that he had an overwhelming 
faith that Jesus could cure her; for of that we are not sure, 
But that some faith was there, is certain, or he would not 
have started. It may have béen a confident faith, or it may 
have been a mere spark of glimmering faith; but it was 
enough to make him set off for help, and that was sufficient 
for all practical purposes, - 

Faith Trusting.—Before the Master could get to the house 
of the ruler, there came another messenger, who brought the 
sad tidings that the poor girl was dead. This messenger evi- 
dently had no idea that it would be possible for Jesus to do 
any good now, for it was too late; and in this feeling the 
ruler may well have participated. In fact, it would seem, 
from the words of Jesus, that he saw that the ruler was about 
to give up all hope, and so he said, “ Fear not: only believe, 
and she shall be made whole.” This word of the Lord the 
man seems to have believed, and to have trusted him to bring 
it to pass in his own time and way. So he quietly followed 
the Saviour, trusting him to do as he had said. This leads 
us to our last poift; namely, 

Faith Rewarded.—When they came to the house, they 
found the mourners already there, and the display of grief 
very apparent. (Some of these mourners were, probably, 
hired mourners, according to the custom of the times, who 
made a noise according to the amount of their pay. This 
seems to us abhorrent, but I do not think it is much worse 
than to see, in our own time, a splendid turnout of horses and 
coachmen, the coachmen bearing the marks of mourning for 
weeks after the funeral.) The Master turned them all out of 
the chamber,—they in the meantime laughing him to scorn, 
—and, with that power which he always had, he called the 
spirit again to its tenement of clay, and, well and strong, de- 
livered the maiden to her parents. Was not the ruler then 
glad that he had believed the word of the great Teacher, and 
received him under his roof? Faith had triumphed, and afl 
his seeking and trusting was now abundantly justified. 

But all this is but an object-lesson for us in these later 
times. To us there come sorrows and trials as real as this 
affliction was to the ruler. We meet with experiences in 
which no earthly friend can help us, Those are the times 
that test our faith. If we have faith, we then run to the 





Master, and in that we do the right thing. It matters not 
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whether we have an overwhelming faith. If it be sufficient 
to lead us to start for him, and to get to him in supplication, 
«it will bring us to the only one who can help us. To some 
it will happen as it did to this man, that even while they are 
going, something will happen that will tend to discourage 
them, Let them not be thus discouraged, but rather hear 
the voice of Jesus saying to them, “ Fear not: only believe.” 
Though it may seem as though the sun were setting, and not 
rising, “ only believe,” and in the end all shall be well. That 
Christian who can believe only when all is bright, has not 
made much progress in spiritual things. Of what use is a 
faith that is vigorous in fair weather only? We want a foul- 
weather faith, that will stand the strain of the tempest. 
“Oh for a faith that will not shrink, 
Though pressed by every foe, 
That will not tremble on the brink 
Of any earthly woe!” 
Let the example of the ruler stimulate us to believe, though 
the evidence be rather against us, and let the example of the 
Master confirm us in the exercise of such a faith. 

It may be that some of our scholars have asked themselves 
the question why Jesus does not in these days work as he did 
in those far-off times, and raise our dear ones from the dead. 
Let the teacher remind such scholars that those who were 
raised from the dead, like this young girl, always died again. 
The deliverance from the dead was only a temporal matter. 
Lazarus had two funerals. But Jesus will do better than 
that for all who believe in him, in the blessed future. There 
is coming the day when all that are in their graves shall hear 
his voice, and shall come forth from their graves. Jesus’ power 
is not at all weakened in these times, but he will use it in a 
different way. But as certainly as he raised that girl, so 
surely will he raise our friends from the grave, and then they 
will no longer be subject to the power of death. A better 
miracle will be wrought for us at the proper time than that 
of the resurrection of these mortal bodies; for the bodies that 
we then shall have will be spiritual ones, that will no longer 
be liable to disease anddeath. The fact isthat all that was of 
permanent value in the gifts that Jesus gave in his times, will 
be ours in due season if we are his followers. The people of 
his day will not be any better off than we in the ages that are 
to come, for all shall be alike when the end shall have come. 
In this faith we must abide the time; and when it does come, 
we shall see that to him that believeth all things work together 
for good, whether he live in the time of the Master’s sojourn 
‘on this world, or in the times in which our lives have fallen. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What is.the story called which Jesus told about the sower ? 
What isa parable? Where was Jesus when he gave that 
parable? Why did he sit in the boat? After the crowd 
had gone away, Jesus with his disciples started on a boat to 
cross the Sea of Galilee; “and other boats-were with him.” 

A Sleeping Saviour.—It had been a busy day with Jesus; 
he was tired, and as they sailed he fell asleep. Mark says 
“he was in the hinder part of the ship, asleep on a pillow.” 
It is the only time we read of his +resting on a pillow, and 
that one was the leather-covered cushion on the seat of a 
fishing-boat. But, no doubt, in the home where Martha 
served, and where the mother was cured, and in other houses 
when he was welcomed, he had a seft pillow to rest the head 
that was to be bowed on the cross, crowned with thorns, He 
slept, but wakened quickly at the cry of fear, voices saying, 
* Master, carest thou.not tat we perish?” “ Where is your 
faith?” he asked ; for, with Jesus close by, they were afraid, 
and said, “ Lord, save us: we perish.” He rose up, “ rebuked 
the wind, and said to the sea, Peace, be still.” They all won- 
dered, and said, “ What manner of man is this! for he com- 
mandeth even the winds and water, and they obey him.” 

In Capernaum.—Except in Bethany, there seems to have 
been no other place where Jesus was so loved and welcomed 
asin Capernaum. Luke says, “ When Jesus was returned, the 
people gladly received him: for they were all waiting for 
him.” Did any ever wait in vain who really wanted Jesus 
to come to them? In whose house in Capernaum did Jesus 
eure the sick mother? He was not in Peter’s house this 
time, but had been invited to dine in the house of Matthew. 


Not long before, Jesus saw this man Matthew sitting at his |. 


desk in the office where people came to pay their taxes. The 
tax collector was called a publican, and was not liked by the 
people. Jesus said to Matthew the publican, “ Follow me.” 
Just as the four disciples had left their fish, their boats and 
nets, so Matthew left his tax-lists and accounts to follow Jesus, 
What were the names of the four fishermen ?- Matthew made 
# feast, and asked Jesus, the other disciples, and some of his 
own friends perhaps, to come and dine. 

The Ruler.—As they sat or reclined at table, a man, un- 
invited, came in and fell down at Jesus’ feet, and begged him 
to come to his house. His name was Jairus, and he was a 
ruler of a synagogue,—a man who, no doubt, had heard Jesus 
preach in the synagogue where Jairus was a ruler or director 
of the worship. Perhaps he had seen some of Jesus’ miracles, 


He fell down, and begged Jesus to come quickly, for he had 
an only daughter, twelve years old, and she was dying. Would 
Jesus only come and lay hands on her? He believed that 
the touch of Jesus’ hands would make her well. How his 
very look must have shown his praying beart as much as the 
words he said! For a Jew and a synagogue ruler to enter 
the house of a hated publican, and go into the room where 
they were eating, showed that it was an urgent case. 

A Pitying Saviowr.—Would Jesus answer euch a prayer at 
once? He left the feast and the house, and started with the 
anxious father and his disciples; but the people started too, 
crowding and pushing their way. Could they go quickly 
enough for the sorrowing father? He knew that at any 
moment his dear child might die before the hand of Jesus 
reached her. The crowd snddenly halted; for Jesus had 
turned, saying, “ Who touched me?” A pale, sick woman 
fell down before him, and with trembling voice told all the 
truth. For twelve years she had been sick, and in vain had 
spent all she had in trying many doctors, but ndhe could cure. 
She had heard of the Great Physician, and she said to herself, 
“Tf I may but touch his garment, I shall be whole.” She 
joined the crowd, she pressed nearer and nearer, she reached 
out her thin hand, and she touched only the hem or fringe 
on the border of his garment, and instantly she felt that she 
was cured. How joyfully she heard the words of Jesus, 
“Daughter, be of good comfort: thy faith hath made thee 
whole; go in peace”! Jairus heard Jesus’ words to the 
woman about her faith. Did he not believe too, and yet could 
he patiently bear thatdelay? Did he have any such thought 
as this: “If the woman has been ill so long, all the life-time 
of my child, why could she not have waited until he left my 
house or vame this way again?” While Jesus was speaking 
his words of compassion to the ‘woman, messengers came to 
Jairus, perhaps word from his wife, “Thy daughter is dead; 
trouble not the Master.” 

A Comforting Saviour.—Jesus heard the message to the 
ruler, “Fear not,” he said; “only believe, and she shali be 
made whole.” How few words, but what strong, sure words! 
What matter was it that the father had been delayed, when 
he had seen Jesus’ power to heal the poor woman, and heard 
his promise that his daughter should be made whole? What 
had Jairus to do,—only what? What was he not to do? 
Will believing and trusting in Jesus take away our fears? 
They came to the house; they went in; Jesus allowed only 
Peter, James, and John to goin with him. About the door 
and in the house were mourners, some of them hired to wail 
and cry aloud, and play mournful music, Jesus said to them, 
“Why make ye this ado, and weep?” “She is not dead, but 
sleepeth.” They laughed at him; they knew there was no 
life or breath in her; she could not see their tears or hear 
their noise. 

A Life-Giving Saviour.—Jesus took hold of her cold hand, 
and talled, “ Maiden, arise.” The deaf ears heard his voice; 
the spirit, the life, that had gone away from the body, came 
back; at his word “ Arise” she arose. Father and mother 
were astonished, overjoyed, that their child was given again 
to them. Did they wonder if she were really well and to 
stay with them? Jesus does no half-way work; he “com- 
manded that something should be given her to eat.” He gave 
the mother joyful work todo; and when she saw her daughter 
standing, walking, eating, she and her father knew the promise 
was kept, the daughter was “made whole.” The same life- 
giving Saviour who raised the widow’s son and the ruler’s 
daughter will one day give new life to all who sleep in the 
grave. In this life, a careless child who does not know or 
love or obey Jesus is called dead in sin; but in answer to 
prayer Jesus can make that soul alive as surely as he did the 
ruler’s daughter in Capernaum. 

Louisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 


* Asleep in Jesus, blesstd sleep |” 

“Tt is well with my soul.” - 

“ How blest the righteous when he dies.” 
“ Forever with the Lord.” 

“ One sweet solemn thonght.” 

“It is not death to die.” 


ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S., 
Canon oF DURHAM. 





“Jarrus...A RULER or THE Sywacoeur.”—Jairus, who 
bore the same name as the Gileadite judge Jair, was ruler of 
the synagogue. This was not a priestly, thongh a religious, 
office. We say religious, because it was more than a mere 
lay office, such as the church-wardens in the Church of Eng- 
land, whose duties are confined to the secular affairs of the 
parish, But he was neither a priest nora scribe, In some 
respects, he foreshadowed the Christian ministry, for, like it, 
he read and expounded the word of the Lord, and might lead 
the prayers of the congregation ; yet, like it, he had no sqcer- 
dotal or sacrificial functions. The Mishna explains: “The 
ruler of the synagogue is he by whose command the affairs 





Prophets, who shall recite the phylacteries, who shall pass 
before ‘the ark.” He was the delegate (/egatus) of the con- 
gregation, and the Mishna gives very full particulars of his 
qualifications,—he was to have a family, not to be engaged 
in trade, to have a good voice, and to be able to teach. The 
position is still held and valued among the Jews to this day, 
although in the presence of a rabbi he would not take a 
prominent part in conducting divine service. We must dis- 
tinguish him from the minister, or kAazzan, to whom our Lord 
handed the roll of the Prophets when he had read from it. 
“He... Pur THem Aut Ovr.”—All, that is, except the 
nearest relatives.and his attendant disciples,—all, the hired 
mourners, who had been raising the wail,a/a/ai, and bewailing, 
—that is, literally, “ beating their breasts on account of her,” 
—and who to this day, as Dr. Thomson describes it, “ weep, 
howl, beat their breast, and tear the hair, according to con- 
tract.” Our Lord could not tolerate these simulated agonies, 
as repugnant to holy solemn feeling, as an ostentatious pom- 
pous funeral among ourselves. These professional mourners 
have already been mentioned in the lesson on the widow of 
Nain. The traditions of the scribes required these adjuncts 
in every case, and the custom has come down to the present 
day. Thus the Talmud enjoins: “The husband is bound to 
bury his dead wife, and to make lamentations and mourning 
for her, according to the custom of all countries, And also 
the very poorest among the Israelites will afford her not less 
than two pipes and one mourning woman; but if he be rich, 
let all things be done agcording to his quality.” 
“Att Were WeEeEriING, AND Bewarina.”—The Jews 
divided the professional mourning into two kinds,—the 
animoth, which was an incessant wail until the body was car- 
ried out, on the evening of the day of death; and the ebdloth, 
or ordinary mourning, which lasted at intervals, with regular 
visits to the grave, for thirty days. While the body lay in 
the house, none of the family might eat or drink there, and 
they were to omit the prayers and all other observances of 
the law. All these superstitious regulations our Lord repu- 
diates, and when he commands to give her meat, he sets the 
seal to the change from the house of mourning to the home 
of health, 

The College, Durham, England. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Jesus has power to help us according to our need and our 
faith, It is never for us, to say that there is no hope, as we 
turn to him with our;/burden of grief or anxiety., - “Fear not: 
only believe,” is his word of counsel and cheer to,us, when- 
ever we prostrate ourselves in helplessness at his feet. This 
is the teaching of this lesson,—a teaching that cannot be im- 
pressed on us too,firmly or too often. 

Not death itself can stand in the way of our Saviour’s help 
for us, as we commit ourselves and our dear ones to him in 
loving confidence. If it were best for us, he could raise our 
dead to life, or could keep us and ours from death. If, indeed, 
that which we long for is not for our good, he will give us 
something better than our longings. At this point we ought 
never to doubt. Whatever is our trouble, our burden, or our 
desire, as we come tc him trustfully, his words to us are always 
the same, “Fear not: only believe.” 

This is not a vague general truth, to be taken only in an 
indefinite sense; it is a plain practical truth, to be rested on 
in its literalnmess. Many of us have realized its full force in 
our personal experience. We have had, as it were, our dead 
raised to life again; we have ourselves been brought back 
from death to life; we have had the very past changed from 
darkness to light; we have been given hope out of despair; 
we have found that sight is not so sure as faith, and that cold 
reason is no safe guide in comparison with a warm and loving 
trust. And no one of us has ever had so much of good from 
his Saviour as he has a right yet to hope for. 

Now and always, for ourselves and for those whom we hold 
dear, in all times of sorrow, of bereavement, of temptation, or 
of perplexity, the words of Jesus ‘are, as they were: “ Fear 
not: only believe.” : 


ADDED POINTS. 


A strong man shows his strength in refusing to depend on 
it when the emergency is beyond his strength. It is not 
courage, but folly, that leads a man to defy dangers with ~ 
which he cannot cope. It is not timidity, but wisdom, that 
prompts a man to drop on his knees in recognition of a power 
that is above humanity. i 

It is easy for us to lodk at present difficulties as insur- 
mountable. But there is not one of us who has not had 
reason to know that that which seems to be an impassable 
barrier may yet be wholly swept away. The chief mission of 
faith is, indeed, in giving cheer beyond all that is to be seen. 

There are sacred services for dear ones that cannot be ren- 
dered in the presence of a multitude. He who would be 
himself at his best, in the doing of his best work, must with- 
draw himself from others for the time, having no companions 
save those with whom he is at one, for the time being, ina 
common hope or a common sorrow. 











of the synagogue are appointed ; namely, who shall read the 





How easy it is to langh at that which we cannot compre- 
hend! How liable we are to expose ourselves to ridicule, by 
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uring to at words of earnestness and pe ape 
eign ne re in God to which we are 
What power there is in a hand-touch! Even the blessed 
‘Saviour would take by the hand those toward whom he was 
. moved in tenderness. There is a measure of sympathy pos- 
‘ gible through that agency that cannot be reached without it. 
~The more we know of the power and the love of Jesus, the 
more we shall be astonished. If we have not had cause to 
“wonder ut what he is doing, we have lacked both sight 
and faith. 








THE LESSON STORY. 


[For Lesson 4—THe PARABLE OF THE SOWER. ] 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


} 

The parable or picture teaching by comparison or analogy 
with familiar experiences is beyond all others the most attrac- 
tive form of presenting abstract truth. Men are always the 
game, and the liking for this instruction of the mind or heart 
through the senses was as popular in Christ’s day as it is in 
ourown. A preacher or speaker who to-day has an easy use 
of vivid illustration is attractive beyond all others, and it was 
the same always. Among the Jewsand other Orientals, how- 
‘ever, these illustrations have at all times been carried out in 
foller detail than with us, taking the form specially known 
asthe parable. Finding it difficult to arrest the attention of 
the multitude by direct precept, our Lord naturally betook 
himself to this simpler mode of reaching their hearts. To 
tell them their duty in so many words, or to state the higher 
truths of religion in plain terms, repelled instead of attract- 
ing, while the fact that they did not at once see or understand 
the drift of a parable led them to turn it over in their minds 
till the truth thus effected a lodgment in them which it could 
not otherwise have obtained. To the disciples who were 
anxious to hear spiritual truth, it was possible for Christ to 
speak directly. The indifferent or hostile needed to have it 
in a form in which they did not at first see or understand it, 
that they also might thus, in spite of themselves, become 
acquainted with the things of God. Of this, the parable of 
the sower is a striking illustration. 

The crowds that at this time gathered round our Lord 
wherever he appeared were one day so great that he had to 
get into one of the fishing-boats drawn up on the strand ; for 
he was walking by the edge of the Lake of Galilee, apparently 
near Capernaum. Causing it to be pushed out a few yards on 
thé water, he ‘could sit down, as Jewish teachérs' were wont 
to do, and discourse freely to ‘the parti-colored multitude as 
they stood on the shore, The low, round hills swell up in 
‘grayish-brown waves, at a short distance behind; along all 
these parts; then slopes and the hollows between them dotted 
with patches-of grain, or lentils, or other growths, yellowor 
green, as the soil offered suitable surface. As to-day, foot- 
paths, that serve for roads, seamed the laridscape, winding 
between the crops. A rich spot, in one place, showed promise 
of abundant returns at harvest; in another, the ground was 
covered with loose stones, so amazingly plentiful everywhere 
in Palestine, the crop having to grow as it best could among 
them ; in a third, the thorny wild growths, which spring up 
everywhere in hot countries unless carefully extirpated, 
threatened to choke whatever seed had fallen among them; 
and in a fourth there were signs that the rock itself ran along 
80 near the surface as to give little root-hold for anything. 
Perhaps, as Christ spoke, some sower was pacing along the 
hillside, scattering seed from the sack-like cloth hung from 
his shoulder. 

A-sower, said our Lord, went out to sow the strip that had 
fallen to his lot in the yearly assignment of the ground. It 
may have been near his home up in the hills, or it may have 
‘been far from it. As he sowed, some seed fell on the foot- 
path, beaten hard by the feet of man and beast, and it was 
soon either trodden down or picked off by the birds. Some 
fell where the rock waa just below the surface, and the heat 
of the rock made it spring up at once; but having no depth 
of soil into which the roots might strike, and from which they 
might draw moisture, it was very soon burned up.by the sun, 
and withered away. Some fell on ground full of the roots of 
thorns, which, of course, the sower could not at the time see, 
but which soon shot up and grew so rank that the grain was 
choked and came to nothing. But part fell on good soft soil, 
and sprang up and grew vigorously, so that at harvest it 
yielded from thirty to a hundred fold. 

The explanation of the parable by our Lord was striking. 
His disciples having asked him, when they were afterwards 
alone, what he had meant by it, he told them that he would 
tell them in plain words the sense of the parable, but it would 
be of no use to tell it to the crowd. They had @ desire to 
know spiritual truth, and were thus able to receive more and 
more instraction; but the multitude having no such desire, 
soon lost even the little knowledge they had seemed to gain. 
Not caring for it, they soon forgot it. They had shat their 
ears against higher things, and shut their eyes against seeing 
them ; for they did not wish to be converted so that he should 
heal them. The wayside was once as soft as the rest of the 
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some hearts, As soft, it might be, as the Hearts of other men 
once, they had let it be trampled hard by their own sin and 
folly till “the word of God” fell on it like seed on a hard 
foot-path, leaving it bare and unprotected, to be taken away 
out of their hearts by the Devil, as the seed was picked from 
the foot-way by the birds, 

The seed that fell on the skin of soil over the rock was the 
image of those who, in a time of religious excitement, received 
“the word” with joy, carried away by their feelings, without 
having had the“conviection of heart needed for permanent 
impression. Their surface emotions bore for the time a 
growth of pious frames and motions that promised well, but 
from their want of thoroughness and depth there was nothing 
to keep them stedfast when trouble came, from without or 
within; and so their evanescent goodness passed away like 
the morning cloud or the early dew before the sun. 

The seed that fell among thorns was the picture of those 
who hear and receive the truth, but let it find a place in 
hearts from which they have not taken the necessary pre- 
caution against the evil habits and inclinations which are 
ever ready to spring up and choke good in the soul, as the 
thorns choked the wheat. Worldly cares, therefore, the pur- 
suit of gain, the innocent or guilty dissipations of life, and 
the huge army of the world’s desires, in a thousand forms, 
having still been left rooted in the affections, soon shoot up 
rank, and the good is choked and lost. But there are some, 
if only a fourth part, who listen to God’s Word with good 
and honest hearts, and, having heard it, take it home to their 
inmost soul as the very truth it is, and, thus loving and honor- 
ing it, hold it fast, and live in accordance with it, so that 
they are like trees of righteousness bearing the fruits of grace. 
Others may be religious only while things go well with them; 
but he who has received the life of God into his soul, as the 
good ground received the seed into its bosom, is no sunshine 
saint, but is faithful to his convictions even when there is 
the greatest need of patience. 

“True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shined upon.” 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 








BOOKS. AND WRITERS. 
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{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
‘periodical; the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of thé 
readers of The Sunday School Times, Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
néls. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.) 





HISTORICAL STUDIES.* 


No student of American history can have gone very 
far in’ his researches without discovering that the late 
Dr. John Gorham Palfrey’s History of New England is 
a valuable, and, in its field, indispensable work. Not- 
withstanding occasional signs of prejudice or sectional- 
ism on the author’s part, it remains the final authority 
on ite general topic, and the best large monograph yet 
devoted to any geographical or colonial division of the 
country. In the weakness (physical and in some degree 
mental) of the author’s old age, he continued his investi- 
gations, and left a fifth and final volume in a state of 
imperfect preparation for the press. Dr. Palfrey died 
in 1881; and his son, General Francis W. Palfrey, who 
followed him to the grave last year, painstakingly con- 
tinued to revise the manuscript collections which he 
found. General Palfrey himself; in his latter years, was 
far from strong; so that this completion of the record— 
the volume covers tle years between 1734 and 1775—is, 
of course, not what either author or editor, in the pleni- 
tude of health, would have wished to make it. But, on 
the whole, it not unworthily completes a work the value 


* History of New Englend. By John Gorham Palfrey. 

X7% inches, cloth, pp. xxvii, 670. Boston: Little, 

mpany. Price, $4.00. 

maior of the Old — Church, Boston. By Hamilton A. Hill. 
2 vols. Laas = Rg h, illustrated. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, 
and Company. ce, $10.00, 


The Discovery of the Ancient City of Norumbe B 
Horsford. 1007% inches, af heniewg Boston 
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The Problem of the Northmen. By Eben Norton Horsford. 107% 
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of which is standard, Owners of the preceding volumes 
will, of course, desire to add this to their sets. ed 

A subordinate New England ecclesiastical study, the 
subjects of which naturally appear here and there in 
‘Dr. Palfrey’s more careful and condensed pages, is elabo- 
rated at length in Mr. Hamilton A. Hill’s two-volume 
History of the Old South Church, Boston,—an organiza- 
tion which has had, and still enjoys, a commanding posi- 
tion in the theological and social life of the New England 
metropolis. To the “general reader” Mr. Hill’s chap- 
ters will seem diffuse, but they are not addressed to any 
other than a local or antiquarian public, which will be 
grateful for the author’s inclusive spirit, In literary 
skill the work hardly equals the late Henry W. Foote’s 
History of King’s Chapel, Boston; but in seriousness of 
purpose and diligence of research it is not unworthy of. 
a place beside that model church history,—unfortunately — 
left incomplete at the author’s recent death. 

Two lesser Massachusetts monographs are Professor 
E. N. Horsford’s earnestly wxjtten and handsomely pro- 
duced arguments entitled The Discovery of the Ancient 
City of Norumbega, and The Problem of the Northmen, 
both of which seek to show—and, in the author’s view, 
incontestably show—that there are evident traces of Norse 
settlements a few miles west of Boston. Conservatism 
hardly shares the author’s confidence, and will be likely 
to render a final verdict, at the best, of “not proven;” 
but all must rejoice that such zeal and financial gene- 
rosity have been expended in minutely faithful investi- 
gation. If Mr. Horsford, the Hon. RK. B. Andersen, and 
Miss Marie A: Brown are over-enthusiastic in this Norse 
business, Mr. Bancroft and some other wfiters are téo 
loftily indifferent to its claims, which are not lightly to 
be set aside: ' 

The initial volumes of Mr. Henry Adams’s History of 
the United States under Jefferson have been promptly 
followed by volumes'third and fourth, covering the great 
Democrat’s second term. Mr. Adams writes of Jefferson 
with a reserved asperity, a studied sarcasm, and a rhetor- 
ical skill, which show that his grandfather’s and great- 
grandfather’s blood runs in. his veins; but no one can 
charge him with partiality or with hereditary vengeance. 
Jefferson’s faults were not few, and it is well to have 
them clearly stated; but even in Mr. Adams’s balances 
the weight is on the other side. During these early 
years of the century, the social, political, and diplomatic 
structure of the new union was crystallizing under some- 
what turbulent conditions; and the reader of Mr. Adame’s 
brilliant volumes lays them down with a clear idea that 
the “good old times” were in most ways worse than the 
days of Cleveland and Harrison, but that, even in in- 
certitude and difficulty and partisan hate, the country 
did not lack great, and, on the whole, wise leaders of both 
parties. Mr, Adams, it should be added, gives the finiah- 
ing stroke to Aaron Burr’s reputation; hereafter, those 
who are possessed by the craze to “ reverse history ” may 
as well let Burr alone. . 

Mr. Worthingten C. Ford, the careful editor of the 
new edition of Washington's writings (of which five vol- 
umes are out), has found time, in his more important labors, 
to collect and conveniently publish The Spurious Letters 
attributed to Washington. The book is not uniforM with 
the Putnam edition just named,—in which, indeed, it 
properly deserves no place unless in the appendix. 

Mr. Hubert Hall is an English investigator into the 
early social history of Britain, whose Society in the 
Elizabethan Age claimed and filled a modest place ih 
the historical alcove. That crustily sarcastic, or “ pleas- 
ant-sour,” record of the shabbiness and crudity of even 
the better English life in the glorious days of Queen 
Bess is now followed by a similar study of Court Life 
Under the Plantagenets, which is even better illustrated, 
by plain and colored pictures, than its predecessor. Mr. 
Hall by ng means takes the bloom off legitimate romance, 
nor is he a ruthless iconoclast; but he makes it very 
plain that health, comfort, and even respectability, were 
not always available in palace or castle, centuries ago. 
How anybody can study history, of Plantaganet or Jef 
fersonian days, and take pessimistic views of present times 
and conditions, is not easy to understand. 





The completion of The Century's series of accounts of 
the Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, and its publiga- 
tion, in four solid volumes, adds another to the valuable 
sources of information now accessible concerning the 
great conflict, by the aid of which the final history will 
ultimately be written. The chief merits of this collee- 
tion (which has been much enlarged for issue in book 


: 97 | form) are the impartiality secured by including accounts 


written by participants on both sides; and the great’ 








number of new and well-engraved pictures, chiefly from 
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photographs made at the time of the events described. 
In these particulars it surpasses gli its rivals, but it is 
not, of course, definitely to be called the best history of 
‘the war, fur'no one work can unqualifiedly be given this 
“praise. One has one merit, and another another. Thus 
Greeley’s (in its first volume) gives the best account of 
the antislavery movement, from the standpoint of a 
‘sympathizer; Stephens’s War between the States is the 
best story of the development of the states rights’ idea 
in the South, as viewed by an insider; and the growth 
of the alleged secret conspiracy for the disruption of the 
Union is most vividly shown, from previously unpub- 
lished documents, in the early chapters of the Hay- 
Nicolay life of Lincoln, not yet reissued from The 
Century. This last-named work also gives the political 
higtory of the war as seen from the President’s windows, 
while a similar service is performed for the other side in 
Jefferson Davis’s Rise and Fall of the Confederate States. 
‘The series called The Gampaigns of the Civil War, and 
The Navy in the Rebelliqn, are in some ways the best 
‘composite military record of the struggle, at least in 
monographs larger than magazine papers; while the 
chief military history by a single hand is, of course, the 
incomplete work by the Count of Paris,—which, by 
the way, contains the best maps ever made for a story 
vof the Civil War. Harper’s Pictorial History of the 
Kebellion (now published by McDonnell Brothers, 
Chicago) is very nearly the best “all-round” work, not- 
withstanding the fact that its excellent text was written 
to order-during and immediately after the great strug- 
gle. It is copiously illustrated by plate’ from Harper's 
Weekly. Tb this list, of course, may be added the vol- 
umes of personal records of eminent military and naval 
Officers, on both sides; while back of all still remain the 
invaluable Rebellion Record of Frank Moore, in its 
three divisions of diary, documents, and miscellanea; 
and the huge series of Official Records being slowly 
issued by the Government, But meanwhile the pur- 
chaser of the work with the mention of which this notice 
began will get his money’s worth. (4 vols., cloth, illus- 
trated. New York: The Century Company. Price, 
$20.00. Sold by subscription.) 


Georg Ebers’s new novel, Joshua; A Story of Biblical 
“Times, is the strongest he has given his readers within 
‘retent years, The difficultjes of putting into fiction the 
story of the exodus from Egypt have been surmounted 
in good measure, so far, at least, that there is no over- 
powering sense of unfitness or inadequacy. The interest, 


though not aroused at once, is soon developed, and is |, 


sustained to the end; the historic character of the flight 
and the pursuit are made clear; and the passage of the 
Red Sea, of course, gives the author a chance for the 
presentation of one of his strong dramatic pictures. 
‘The person of Moses is kept in the background; Miriam, 
until she relents at the very close of the story, is por- 
trayed as a hard-natured and unattractive woman; 
Joshua’s hesitation and triumph are presented with good 
literary skill; but the really strong delineations are those 
of his nephew Ephraim and of the noble and vital 
Egy pian widow Kasana. The translation is in mediocre 
Eng (64 4} inches, paper, pp. iv, 371. . New York: 
W. 8. Gottsberger & Co. Price, 40 cents.) 


The cheap new English rival of The Contemporary 
Review, the Fortnightly, and the Nineteenth Century, 
seems to be well established; for the completed first 
volume (June to December, 1889) of The New Review 
shows that its editor, Archibald Grove, understands 
how to gather a representative and timely series of 
papers which shall be interesting without undue sen- 
sationalism, and shall fairly represent various phases of 
current English thought. The most significant papers 
in the handsome volume—which strongly suggests, in 
general methods, The Forum—are M. Eiffel’s on his 
tower; Cardinal Manning’s and John Burns’s on the 
London strike of last autumn; H. M. Hyndman’s and 
Charles Bradlaugh’s on the eight-hour movement; the 
Rev. 8. A. Barnett’s story of work among the White- 
chapel poor; M. Pasteur’s two discussions of rabies; 
and Tennyson’s musical poem on The Throstle. (10 6} 
inches, cloth. London and New York: Longmans, 
Green, € Co. Price, $2.00.) 





Readers of this journal are well aware of the broad 
tastes, the range of learning, and the readableness of 
expression, possessed by Professor Philip Schaff of Union 
Seminary. His latest volume, Literature and Poetry, 
bears about the same relation to his larger tasks that the 
jate Professor Delitzsch’s Iris volume bore to his deep 


cal, or esthetic fecreations, in monographs or reviews, of 
men well accustomed to take up a long and large under- 
taking, but fond of the by-play ef investigation, as well 
as of its recondite pursuits. Dr. Schaff here talks of The 
Poetry of the Bible, the Dies Irae and the hymns of St. 
Bernard, Dante, university education, etc. What he has 
to say on the first topic is well worth reading; for he is 
a scholar without hardness, and a sentimentalist without 
softness. (96 inches, cloth, pp. vii, 436. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $3.00.) 


Lady Brassey seems to have a not unworthy successor, 
and Isabella Bird an unconscious rival, in the Mar- 
chioness of Dufferin and Ava, whose account of Our Vice- 
regal Life in India is pleasant, varied, and instructive. 
It is not improper, however, to ask its American readers 
whether their knowledge of the great books of the world, 
or of the essentials of modern geography and history, is 
really such as to warrant their spending much time on 
these two octavos, price seven dollars and twenty cents. 
If so, Lady Dufferin will introduce them to good society 
and its environments in a distant land. (2 vols., 9x6 
inches, cloth. London: John Murray.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


It seems no very long time since The United Service 
was tentatively started as “a monthly review of military 
and naval affairs ;” but its place has been so well taken 
that it reaches, in its March issue, the third number of 
the third volume of a new series. Typographically it 
may fairly claim to be the handsomest of our monthly 
reviews; and its contents, within a necessarily limited 
because special field, are sufficiently varied. The most 
important contents of this number are Major W. H. 
Powell’s study of The Indian as a Soldier, and Everett 
Hayden’s discussion of The Modern Law of Storms. 
Major Powell favors the feeding and clothing of Indians 
in the army, for which he believes them fit, their ex- 
perience therein to be made a training for ultimate citi- 
zenship, at slightly increased cost as compared with 
present methods. As it is, he declares the support of 
uncivilized Indians to be taxing our producing popula- 
tion to support idleness. A portrait of the writer is the 
frontispiece of the number. 


It is a credit to an increasingly interesting and impor- 
tant department of scholarship that the American Folk- 
Lore Society and its organ, The Journal of American 
olk-Lore, are continuing their investigations with un- 
diminished success, The above-named quarterly is in 
its third annual volume; each issue containing signed 
reports or miscellaneous papers on various subjects con- 
nected with its field, together with regular departments 
devoted to minor miscellany, notes and queries, dialectal 
uses as related to folk-lore, accounts of meetings, and 
notices of kindred books and periodicals. The issue for 
January-March of the present year contains valuabie 
articles on the Folk-Lore of the Bones, by Dr. Brinton; 
Chinese Secret Societies in the United States, by Stewart 
Culin; the Cherokee Theory and Practice of Medicine, 
by James Mooney; alleged saliva-charms, by Fanny D. 
Bergen; and a stimulating but somewhat random paper 
entitled Additional Collection Essential to Correct Theory 
in Folk-Lore and Mythology, by Mr. William Wells 
Newell of Cambridge, who is secretary and prime mover 
of the society. The gem of the number, however, is a 
paper on The Endemoniadas of Queretaro, by Mr. 
Henry C. Lea of Philadelphia. This account (from 
hitherto inaccessible sources) of a delusion concerning 
alleged diabolical possession in Queretaro, Mexico, in 
the closing decade of the seventeenth century, resembles 
a chapter in the author’s great History of the Inquisi- 
tion ; for it combines, in Mr. Lea’s strong way, accuracy 
of knowledge, straightforward narration, and a sarcasm 
all the more telling because so rigidly restrained. Not 
many writers can put so much matter for information or 
reflection into a single sentence. Mf. Lea opens with 


| the grim statement that “ the belief in diabolical posses- 


sion, which so long postponed rational treatment of 
nervous and mental disease, offered a wide field for the 
perverted ingenuity of those who from various motives 
were inclined to speculate upon it;” and the following 
six pages are not less worth reading. It is to be regretted 
that the Society hinders the circulation’ of its excellent 
journal by an unnecessarily high price. The three-dollar 
annual fee, to be sure, includes the quarterly Journal; 
but the price of each part (eighty-eight pages) to non- 
members is one dollar. The equally useful American 
Dialect Society is wiser in making its annual fee, includ- 





and scholarly labors. Both books are the literary, criti- 


ing Dialect Notes, when published, only a dollar. The 





work of such societies is successful in direct pgoportion 
as they reach the people as well as scholars in libraries, 








FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 
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THE TEACHER'S PRIVILEGE. 
[ Editorial, in The Congregationalist. } ' 

The truest measure of one’s life is the amount of his 
knowledge put to the best uses. One does not know 
anything thoroughly till he has put ito use. No man 
is made a carpenter by study. He comes to know how 
to build a house by building it—putting into practice 
what he has partially learned. In the same way charac- 
ter is built. And no one fully learns the truths which 
make character till he has not only practiced but im- 
parted them. To put knowledge into expression so that 
others appropriate it is a noble pleasure. To express 
the highest truths so that they are received by others and 
become powerful in exciting noble motives, and shaping 
characters into likeness to God, is the most exalted 
pleasure, albeit it is often accompanied by the pain of 
self-sacrifice in uttering it and of temporary failure. 
Jesus Christ had to humiliate himself in becoming man 
to make God known. But he showed jubilant conscious- 
ness of power in imparting truth, and of pleasure in 
bestowing blessing. He had to suffer on the cross that 
he might manifest God; but for the joy that was set 
before him he endured it. And because he thus wrought 
to make known the highest of all truths, he uplifted his 
own manhood above that of all other men, “ Wherefore, 
also, God highly exalted him, and gave unto him the 
name that is above every name.” 

We believe, also, that the highest self-discipline comes 
from making known the most sublime and precious truths 
to the simplest comprehension. Not all teachers are 
best qualified to teach children, and there is much in 
Christian truth which can be received only by mature 
minds, . But the choicest truths, made most simple, 
do the most effective work in all lives. And the bring- 
ing of these truths into clearness and simplicity of 
expression is the most Christ-like teaching, exalting 
the obedient spirits of those who teach even more than 
those taught. pre lt, 

It seems strange, then, that there is so much difficulty 
in so many churches in securing teachers for the Sun- 
day-school. This position, when understood, will surely 
be coveted by all who desire to make the most of them- 
selves. The general and growing ambition for self-cul- 
ture can find no better field than this. Much reading 
and study come to nothing because interest in them is 
not quickened and made permanent by use. Essays 
and debates in local societies furnish some outlet, but 
they are insufficient because they have too much the 
appearance of being created for the speaker rather than 
for the hearer. But the Sunday-school presents a-great 
object to be gained, which expands and rises as the 
teacher pursues it. He deals with the noblest and most 
enduring literature, is impelled to the closest study of 
human souls and the most profound respect for them, and 
applies its truths to them when they are quickened to 
the loftiest ambitions, His mind and affections reach 
up to God on the One hand, and to human lives on the 
other, that he may bring them together. Can one desire 
a better opportunity than this? 

One reason why Christians are so slow to seek the 
teacher’s privilege is the disparagement, now happily 
growing rare, of Sunday-school teaching as compared 
with secular teaching and preaching. Men and women 
who might otherwise be, glad to teach are disinclined 
to share in work which is regarded as poor, cad feel 
that they are not qualified to do it well. Much of these 
criticisms is in the spirit of the rabbis who said, “This 
multitude which knoweth not the law are accursed.” 
As a rule, allowing for the limitations of the Sunday- 
school, as good work is done in it as in the publicschool, 
measured merely by the aims of the latter, The most 
devoted, and many of the ablest, people in the churches, 
are engaged in it. There should be many more. Many 
Christians are turning aside from a great opportunity 
without realizing it. The wise pastor will spend much 
time and thought on his Sunday-school. He will count 
each new teacher secured as a great privilege bestowed. 
He will regard no work more important than that which 
increases their efficiency, by impréved organization, faith- 
ful counsel, and training in study. Happy the pastor 
whose people “desire earnestly the greater gifts,” and 
who knows how to lead them to secure these gifts and 
to exercise them in cultivating growing lives for the 
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ONE POUND 
A Day. 





For Consumption, hs, Colds, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Debility, Wasting Diseases, 
and 80 Bore ra Hummers, 

Almost wp me ascream. Itcanbetaken with 
pleasure b: = perso: raw children, who, after 
using it, ave very fond of it, ¢ aanimni lates w with = 
food, increases the flesh mat appetite e 
nervous system, restores energy to wt. and "Body, 
creates new, rich, and pure blood,—in fact, rejuve- 

hole system. 


nates the w 
BLOOD, 
BRAIN. 


4% 
rior to 
tions Lingle ave ont it 407) many ae fork, but ne 


equals, The’ results foliowing its use are its best 
mendations. Be sure. as you value your health, a rm | 
t the genuine, Manufactured only by Dr. A. B. 
ilbor, Shomi-t, Boston, Mass. Sold by RN 


DO YOU KNOW IT 7 


Berit remo 

win HEST 3 "YPOPHOSPHIT = LiME 
AND SODA supplies the system with Oxidizable Phos- 
phorus, the deficiency of which isthe proximate ca: 
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SOLD BY ALL 














THE ONLY 
Perfect Substitute for Mother's Milk. 
INVALUABLE 
im CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING. 
‘A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
A PERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting diseases, 

WO COOKING. KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES. 


SEND ne ons bosh, Ting Oar Care| and mad Cgotinget 


DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., ging Masa. 


UGGISTs. AV of Consumption. For Co Brenchi 
Pinarrarions OID SUBSTITUTIONS AND SS peten. a on 
Diseases, |t is an unequalled rome Sold by drug 
Wernres wrerxcws ists. $1 per botile. mmend uP lana. 
— nd circular INCHEST ow, 
162 Wi York. 
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A BEAUTIFUL (Stem Wing) >uanreer 
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FREE! twen . yt — - Photo- 
* graphs reysegeat ng Tea and 




















CHENEY SANTONN Bo Broad easton Mase 
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WE MAIL FREE Sed.ccte 
re BY rw. HOYT « T 2 to. Low Lowell, Mass. Mase. 
BEST, |THE PERFECTION © 21°57 
One mreguated, mover Suoramns. 
adelphia,SoleAg’ ts, UnitedStates. 








TOOL 


__ Send for Household 


PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & C0., 


607 Market 
PHILA! Seema, "Sa. 
Chest Catalogue 
























"FOR LADIES’ AND CHILOREN'S SHOES, 
FRANK mILLER'S ‘CROWN DRESSING. 


Every,Good 
Perr ahead should eer Bc” inl ting Urata 











WORTH REPEATING. 


BECAUSE I LIVE YE SHALL 


LIVE.ALSO. 
(From Lucy Larcom’s Easter Gleams.] 


we not of thy friend departed 
He is dead;” he is but grown 
——- souled and deeper hearted, 
Blossoming into skies unknown. 
All the air of earth is sweeter 
For his being’s full release; 
Aud thine own life is completer 
For his conquest and his peace. 


Roll the stone from sorrow’s a 
White-robed angel, holy 
Till with Christ we have iron gg 
And believe the word He saith; 
Heaven is life to life brought hearer, 
Love withdraws, more love to give, 
“ Hearts to hearts in Me are dearer, 
Lo! I live, and ye shall live!” 





“GO TO THE ANT” 
(W. C. Prime, LL.D., in The Journal of Comméreé.] 


As a rule, whem you come to Florida 
you come to see and enjoy nature. This, 
too, is a vague expression. Many under- 
stand the enjoyment of nature in general, 
—the pleasure of looking at scenery, the 
breathing in of rich atmosphere, the con- 
sciousness of gaining physical and mental 
strength in a delicious climate. But, of 
these, by far the larger proportion soon 
grow weary, and look about for “‘some- 
thing to do.” And when they ‘see any 
one who finds enough ‘to do in practical 
study of nature, they are unable to under- 
stand it, cannot imagine what such a per- 
son is doing. I long ago ceased to regard 
the curiosity with which many Florida 
visitors, wholly ignorant on all subjects 
of natural history, look at}me, when I go 
about with an insect-net in my hand. 
They seem to think it a sort of lunacy. 
In the dark, when I am looking for night 
moths, I frequently overhear remarks 
which ‘sadly illustrate the prevalent ignor- 
ance of our people concerning nature and 
natural history. Not. long ago, I heard 
two gentlemen discussing the price of 
land, the quality of certain. stocks,—con- 
versing.on the hotel veranda.about the 
business cares and anxieties which they 
ought to have left at home, but which 
were, perbaps, the only subjects of interest 
to them, because of their limited educa- 
tions. They did not take account of the 
stillness of the night air, which made 
their words audible to me: ‘*‘ What is that 
man about, with that net in his hand?” 
said one. “Catching flies and such 
things.” ‘“‘What does he doit for?” “I 
don’t know, and I can’t explain it. You 
often see him about with that net, catch- 

al] sorts of things. I thought he was 
a fool, but, from hearing him talk, I should 
say he was a man of some education. I 
don’t know what to make of him.” 

This was a capital illustration of the 
want of general information among fairly 
intelligent people. It is not to be expected 
that all men or women will know much 
about entomology, but, in a country of com- 
mon schools, they ought to know that there 
is such a science, and that our general gov- 
ernment and state governments devote 
great attention to the study of insect life, 
with reference to agriculture. But, as a 
matter of fact, our boasted common schools 
turn out a race of boys and girls whose 
ignorance is appalling. Education for 
usefulness in life, or for the enjoyment of 
life, for receiving happiness or conferring 
happiness, education for life that is life, 
is wholly another thing than what is called 
education in the common schools of New 
York and New England. 

“ What do you catch in that net?” was 
the question put to me by an ni — 9 
man thiswinter. “Moths” was my re Py: 
“Do you catch them in the water?’ 
osel “No, in the air,” I answered, ‘iad 
the conversation ended there. 

“ Aren’t you afraid to cat¢dh insects?” 
saidalady. “Afraid of what, madam?” 
“ Afraid they'll bite or sting you; I would 
not dare collect insects.” Now consider 
the condition of this excellent lady's mind 
and her relations to the natural. world 
which surrounds her. She is an example 
of thousands, who live in a world in per- 
petual fear of its smal] inhabitants who 
throng it, whose persons are beautiful be- 
yond all ‘jewels, whose habits of life are 
of the most profound interest. Life is 
not worth living when attended by such a 
condition of fear and trembling. Yet it 
is the lamentable fact that many women 





not only cultivate these foolish feara, but 
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a in their children. That is 
Madam 


mean if you do thus—you are very 
ae aes pe. panes yet without 


» 
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is; Lowe nature and 
Losi Q bert It on aren folly 
’’ to teach children to be afraid of making 


close acquaintance with insects and bird 
and the thousands of inhabitants of fiel 
and forest and water. 

I have seen a great many boys and girls 
at hotels this winter. The number of 
little folks has been unusually large in 
Florida, For the most _— they have 
found their enjoyment in halls and on 


the verandas of the hotels, playing their, 


customary home games. Out-of-door 
pleasures they knew nothing about, and 
thus got small increase of knowledge from 
a winter in Florida. Only one boy have 
I met who was having a good time of it. 
He was a manly fellow, a genuine lover of 
nature, and he will take hame with him, 
not only a store of specimens for himself 
and boys of his sort, but a store of knowl- 
edge to expand his mind and improve his 
powers. 

P This is a subject of paramount impor- 
tance, which there i is no space here to 
ae properly. Whoever you are, what- | No. 4 
ever your profession or employment, ask | ene 

ourself whether the Wise Man addressed 


-himself to you when he said “Go to the 


ant, consider her ways.” Did you ever 
‘obey him? There are millions of ants 
jaround you every day. Did you ever give 
a half-hour to considering the ways of one 
of them by personal observation? Try it, 
and “be wise.” 


200,000 


(ene eee eee 
Estey Organs have been sold in the last 
fifty years. 

An enormous number! 
Organ has been so popular. 
Organ has had such a sale. 

‘We want to secure the best concep. 
tion of 200,000 Organs. We ask some 
reader of this paper to give us an 
illustration of the number 200,000 
which will show how great it is. 

Here is one specimen illustration. 
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W. L. DOUGLAS 33% SHOE |. 


Specialities | 
LADIES and BOYS. 





For LADIES. 
$3.60 beng 
S200 irae pric 
$1.75 | wssss. 


For BOYS & YOUTH'S. 


SCHOOL SHOES. 
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New GRAPE 
Write for it FREE. 
THE DINGEE & CO 





you to see it before 
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WERING PLANTS. 
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STAMP & NOVELTY CO., 65 CORTLAADE | 





America, and put on a large force of 
men so that they could make an en- 
tire, complete organ in six hours, 











and kept them at work ever since, 
they would just now be making their 
200,000th organ, Think of it! 


This is @ good illustration. Perhaps 
you can do better. Will you not try? 











ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro’, Vt 
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fetta and Broad Sts., Atlanta, Ga. 
PPR. Fe ony gpa 9 Book of Facts (con- 


with 46 illustrations) 
ented vated pares is 200,000, 
free; one copy to one 

















& SMITH PIANO CO. 
2365 E. Ziet St., N.Y. 
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ORGANS “etre con 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN and PHI and PUNO CO, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
Illustrated catalogue free. 





Parasols, Sun Umbrellas, 


On Monday, April 14, and during the week, 
we shall place on sale 250 Serge Silk Sun 
Umbrellas, with Natural Carved and Silver 
handles, in 22 and 24-inch, at $2.50 and 
$3 each. 

One lot of plain and fancy Coachings, at 
$3 each. 

Black Gros Grain Parasols, with Ebony 
handles, in 20 and 22-inch, at $2.50 and 
$3 each. 

Crepe bordered “ Mourning” Parasols, (8 
and 20-inch, at $4, $5, and $5.50 each. 

The above line of goods are positive bar- 
gains. 


i\James McCreery & Co., 


Breadway and 11th Streei, 
New York. 





ASK FRE “GLOVE THUMB” 





“Retrograde” Seamed Mitts. | ‘= 
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SYMPHONION. 


ows Music Boxes, intest invention. Ne cylinder, 
plates thousands of tunes can be 











co-liat free. 
HEL Sander, Importer, 102 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Our Spring Importation of 


LADIES’ KID GLOVES, 


4 buttons, in all the fashionable colors, has 
just been received. 
Present price, 890. Usual price, $1.25. 


Order at once, stating color desired, or send 
us sample of your cloth to match. 


NEW SPRING GOODS 


arriving daily from all parts of the world. Sam- 
ples sent upon application, 








rice lists of our 
let us save you 


Write for our special 
mammoth stock, 
money. 


A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 





BLACK STockinos. 


LERY OO. 
oh Broedry: New York; 
2 West 14th St., x 

109 State Street, Chicag 
49 West Street, Boston ; 
61 Buclid Av., Cleveland,O. 
251 Rece St. St. Cincinnatt, ¢ oO. 

aarsend for price-list, 


KOCH & CO., °? “Nsxoa St., 


Offer their entire importation of 


VANDYKE, CHANTILLY, Gut- ; LACES 
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PURE, ORIENTAL, POINT DE pence 
Geng, Mepici, TORCHON, 


VALENCIENNES, FLOUNCES 


At exceptionally low prices. 
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CORSET WAISTS. 
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341 BROADWAY, Wew Yorke 
ARSHALL FIELD & Co., Cnicaao, 
WHOLESALE WE*TERN AGENTS. 


Dr. WarRNER’s CELEBRATED OokAs- 
LINE Corsets are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in ) sold in this } country | alone, 


iBANNER 
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BURPEt’S FARM ANNUAL FOR ‘eae. 
All about the best Seedk and how them sent 
free. W. ATLEE BU! PRE. co., 
indelphia, Pa. 


ABGAINS= WALL PAPER 
POPOAINS WALL fate 
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“MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN 
SHINES.” 


Clean your house betimes, and do it with 


SAPOLIO. 


If you would use Sapolio every week in the year 
the dirt in a house would be kept down and when 
house-cleaning time came it would be a pleasant 
task instead of the dreadful timeit neually is, Nos 


CHURCH, 
LODGE, 
PARLOR. 


8. ¢ “SMALL 
& CO. 














Manufacturers of po SUITS, 


Send for catalogue. 
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FLAGS AND BANNERS 
B . mad. 
Send for Mlustrated catalogue. 
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A Wealthy Manufacturing: Co. 
‘Gives Gratis. Six Solid Silver Spoons. 


Our object in making the following liberal proposal is that 
you may bécome one of our permanent patrons and. always use 
our Family Soap, ‘Sweet Home,” and fine Toilet Articles, and 
also by speaking to your friends in praise of the fine quality 
and high character of our Soaps, secure them also as regular 
patrons for our goods. 

Our Soaps are the purest, best, and most satisfactory, whether 
made in this country or Europe; every one who uses them once 
becomes a permanent customer. We propose a new departure 
in the soap trade, and will sell direct from our factory to the 
consumer, spending the money usually allowed for expenses of 
traveling men, wholesale and retail dealers’ profits, in handsome 
and valuable presents to those who order at once. Our goods 
are made for the select family trade, and will not be sold to 
dealers, and to induce people to give them a trial we accompany 


each case with many useful and valuable presents. * 


4a Wanted, a few reliable MEN and WoMEN to show the premiums, advertise, and recommend dur 


soap and toilet articles in their respective neighborhoods ; this is s pleasant and very profitable employ- 
ment. We pay cash for the service. 


Send us your name on « postal card, and we will ship you, on terms given below, a Box 
containing all of the following articles: 
ONE HUNDRED CAKES “Sweet | One Gentleman’s Handkerchief, Large. 
Fourteen Patent Transfer Patterns for stamp- 
ing and embroidering table linen, toilet 
mats, towels, tidies, etc. 
One Lady’s Handkerchief. 
One Child’s Lettered Handkerchief. 
One Wall Match Safe (can be seén at night). 
One Package Assorted Scrap Pictures, 
Two Celluloid Collar Buttons (patented). 
Twenty-three Pictures of the Presidents of 
the United States. 
pa@e In addition to all of the above arti- 
cles, we place in each box ONE ALBUM 
containing pictures of the following celebrities: 
Wm, E. Gladstone, General Scott, 
Bismarck, Thomas Edison, 
Daniel Webster, Benj. F. Morse, 
J. G. Whittier, Jos. Jefferson, 
Geo. Bancroft, Benj. Franklin, 
a Lincoln, H. M. Stanley, 
sses S. Grant, Oliver Perry, 
Baer E. Lee, 


Goethe, 
Gen. Sheridan, 


Schiller, 
Thos. Carlyle, Alex. Hamilton, 


Home” rw. Soap, enough to last a famil 

one fall This Soap is made for all 

househol carbine and has no superior. 

SIX BOXES BORAXINE. 

One-Fourth Dozen Modjeska Complex- 
ion Soap. 

One Bottle Modjeska Perfume. 

One-Fourth Dozen Ocean Bath Toilet 


i |seoge Dozen Artistic Toilet Soap. 
One-Fourth Dozen Creme Toilet Soap. 
One-Fourth Dozen Elite Toilet Soap. 
One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream. 
Po Bi wenrong 8 git ee te 


ee ae 

reed Hands om Lips. 
gaan of ok nag gr ay ete which 
penne © presenting to the readers of this 


One five Bilver-plated Button. tton- Hook. 
One ye tec Celluloid Pen Holder (very best). 








One Ara e Mat. 
One Glove pthlgae. : 
One Package “Steadfast” Pins. Commodore Farragut, John H. Payne, 
One Spool Black Silk Thread. “Stonewall” Jackson, Etc., etc., etc. 


A SPECIAL OFFER TO. THE READERS: OF 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 

We hereby promise that, in addition to all the articles named above, to include in 
every box purchased. by subscribers, who will agree to recommend ‘Sweet Home” 
Soap-to two or more friends, ONE SET (SIX) SOLID SILVER TEASPOONS, 
PLAIN PATTERN,—such as your grandmother used, very rich and elegant. (Wil! 
last a lifetime.) 

We know the great value of our arti as we make them ourselves, and are willing to put them to the 


cles, 
severest kind of\a test, hence will ship the box on thirty days’ trial, and, if you are not fully satisfied with it, 
gend us, word, and we will remove it at our own expense. 


Our Price for the Great «‘Sweet Home” Box is Only Six Dollars. 
Write your name and aren inly on a postal card, mail same to us, and a cas@of these goods will, be 


J.D. LARKIN & BUFFALO, N. Y. 





J. D. LARKIN & CO. er carsee™ 


-T, - order © pot ask it, but in such cases we 
mn te box, in addition to all tbe other extras), and 
allo So eedans Gaines 2 ed in their regilar tarn. 
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Lands in rich agricultural region. Failure of crops 
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Absolutely, Pure. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
SCHOOL OF Foremost school of oratory in 
EXPRESSION. 29"(oe: sO ester, RL, 
July 5, Cataloguesfree. 153, Beacon 8t.. Boston. Mass, 


HAVERF ORD COLLECE 


ns 9th mo. mer OO t application should 
‘ede for rooms. y opp 


Be, wy of Haverford College, Pa. 
BRYN MAWRB COLLEGE, BRYN MA WR, 
Pa., 10 miles from var? ~. A College A} 


Women. The program, 
study for academic 


eae wih ts Guat om os of s 
HORT-HAND Send for Catalog 
ELF TAUGHT tereatinnirecion 

mre, WoWns Tare, Tete CRO TS oes 
ILLINOIS ART SCHOOL 


Makes a specialty of teaching the use of 
the AIR BRUSH, in black and white 
and water-color portraiture. One week’s 
lessons free to students purchasing an 
Air Brush. If you wish to spend the 
summer vacation profitably, address 
ILLINOIS ART SCHOOL, Rockford, tl. 
Please mentionThe SundaySchool Times, 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


FF POSTMA ENER 
OFFICE 0 us nae. a ay BAL, 


Dear Sir: I know Mr. Edwin 8, Jonnston, of of whom 
write, that he hag 


























Joun Sa ei\hanieh, 
To Tos. H. Goutease, M.D:, 


Refer to John D. Wattles. Publisher of The Sunday 


School Times. 
Send for ses or: hate & Spits . JOUNSTON’S 
cor. lith & Spring Garden Streets, 


Enetne itute, 
STAMMERING. 
Send for “Ss Defeets, Their Causes 
and Correction.” Address 
Ez. J. KE. THORPE, “Newton Cer Centre, Mass, 
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never known, Best all-the-year climate in the world. 
Soil adapted to all kinds of farming. Plenty of water. 











Church, school and social advantages. For sale at 
very low prices, and on unusually liberal terms. 


A Guide, with maps, prices, FREE terms, and all required infor- 
mation, will be mailed of charge on application. 
C. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, C, & N.-W. R'y. CHICAGO, *LL. 


eRe THE KEYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY, 
Me get ~zi. mo in Nebraska 
A offers choice 7 pr. ct. 


net to ay 9 per cout nh 4%. 3 Debe: Write them fell tnfeg had ma | — 
me, one ct. ntures. te them for information an 
references, write for circular. references, Eastern Office,1328 Chestnut St.,Phila., Pa. 


Manhattan Life insurance Co., New York. 

YoU HA LIVED ANP WON. 

For example its operation, address the com 
pany, giving your age. 
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Citys. The Husted Investment Co., KansasCity, Kan, 
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WILLARD, sold in 10 months soe 
5 nee ee outfit furnished free 
Write quick to H. J. SMI 
Publishers Pt Phliadetpini a, Pa. 
We We terete path gio work 
Jno. 0 Wimerce a 00. Beers kas Oleg: 
Something new in Family Bibles, 
ENT which makes our Bibles sell where 
« Bibles never sold before, peve 
other = have been eer! there Oe sell the 
more. particulars, ress Tuk HISTORICAL 
PuBLIJSsHING CoMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 
$75.22 to $250.22 A MONTH can be made 
working forus. Persons 
ferred whocan furnish a horse, and give their "whole 
time to the business, Spare moments may be profitably 
y's, ed alse. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
F. Johnson &Co.,Pubs., 1000 Main St. Richmond, Va. 
aes | Yo 0 L 7 TO yy Cat FE) Rol POR 
uOURES ie” 2 AKT 
WA Write for aectinende, to >. CANSGREEN 
1O., 79 W. Madison St., Chicago, Til. 





A L .ESMEN —— ~ ge, «y- 
e a. clustve ter: ry, tho prepa- 
and |! pensation and 
Pillow gikia sane. 


mmediate 
EZLolder. 


DAISY **32%<fe=" 


W. B, NUTTING, Winch Mass. 


” Agents, $5 a day. A House Plant Sprayer, producing 
dew on indoor plants. arr ees vewee. Sellsat 
sight. Agts,’ circ’s. 8, 8.T.Gouldman, Pittsfield, Mass. 

cloth the famous 5 ob omg 


FREE #222'p % 
Pants are cut from, 1 oe 


oxtttaennnresnes yetes on? a RT 
if you mention this paper. YMGOTH 
PAN?PS ©0., I to.17 Ellot Se, 


PATENTS. ® 2332 




















The Sunday School Times intends to admit obly advertisements that are 


the publisher will refund to auv money that thev lose. 


Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 





